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Farm Board Explains Refusal 


zation, Col. Woods, De-i7p 


Of Loan to Livestock Association| 


Charge of Discrimination Answered With Statement That 
Denial Was in Interests of Policy for Unified 
Marketing Program 


HE application of the Farmers Live-| Legge, explained that as the national | 
stock Marketing Association for a|cooperative program develops and the} 


clares Problem Will Be 
Attacked With Vigor 


Mr. Davis Suggests 
Study of Conditions 


Secretary of Labor Advises In- 
tensive Inquiry to Determine 


@ Causes of Present Unem- 


é 


. 


. 
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t 
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ployment Situation 


President Hoover’s program of un- 
employment relief was set in motion 
Oct. 22 with conferences between 
President Hoover and Col. Arthur 
Woods, appointed to direct the na- 
tional organization for relief, and 
recommendations by the Secretary of 
Labor, James J. Davis, for an inten- 
sive study of the causes of unemploy- 
ment. 

Vigorous Attack 

Cel. Woods, following his conference 
with the President, stated orally that he 
would go after the unemployment prob- 
lem with all the available information 
and with all the vigor at his command. 
He said that he would seek to take such 





loan from the Federal Farm Board was | farmers and their organizations under- 
denied in the interest of the Board’s pol-|stand it better, producers will be found | 
icy of establishing a unified national | to have better service if there is in each | 
program of marketing each farm com-|State or region a single cooperative | 


modity, and the Board will adhere to that | which is a member of the national or- 


General Freeze 


Covers Big Area 


| Corn Belt and Northern States 
Affected; Record Drops in 
Temperature Recorded 


HE first general freeze of the sea- 

son, with some record low temper- 
atures, spread over the northern States 
and the Corn Beit during the last week, 
the Weather Bureau stated Oct. 22 in 
its weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. (The review will be found 
in full text on page 4.) 

The temperature was abnormally 
low for the season in the Middle West, 


Treasury View 
Unchanged on | 
War Paymen 


ts 


| 
| 


Question of Revising Ger- 
man Agreement Has Not 


the 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washingten, D. C. 


Law Is Opposed 


Maine Commission Advises 
That Permission for Ama- 
teur Sports Be Denied 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Oct. 22. 


MAJORITY report recommending 


sey 


bond of government made with 


that no change be made in the 
Sunday observance law of Maine has 
been made to Governor William Tudor 
Gardiner by a special commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor in response to 
an act of the 1929 Legislature. 


Been Discussed, 


Depart-| 
ment Says 


Economic Situation 


policy, according to a statement made 
public by the Board Oct. 22. 


| ganization. 
| The Board also made available the fol- 


The statement was made in reply to a |lowing information: 


statement of the general manager of the | 


association, J. S. Montgomery, that the 
| Board had discriminated against his as- 
sociation by refusing to make loans to 
it. The Board pointed out that it has 
recognized the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association as the central coop- 
erative for the livestock industry and 


that the Farmers Livestock Marketing | 


Association can obtain loans by affiliating 
as a member with the recognized na- 
tional association. 

The Chairman of the Board, Alexander 


President Informed 


Of Safety Proposals. 


In Airship Operation 


Investment 
Said to Represent Faith 


of $5,000,000 


steps as appear adequate to meet the un- 
employment situation which, he added, 
was serious enough to demand the best 
efforts. 

“J cannot say as much now as I can 
at the end of the week,” said Col. Woods. Fred M. Harpham, of Akron, Ohio, | 
“We are going at the problem with all | vice president of The Goodyear Tire and | 
the information and with all the vigor | Rubber Company, told President Hoover | 


Of Goodyear Company in| 
Future of Dirigibles | 


The National Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation, the recognized national 
operative, was not set up by the Farm 
Board, but was set up by a group of co- 
|operatives which represented more than 
a majority of the livestock handled by 
|Gooperatives at the time of its organiza- 
tion in 1929. 
| These member cooperatives of the Na- 
tional Livestock Marketing Association, 
|/upon the latter’s organization, repre- 
sented 52 per cent of the livestock 
i handled by cooperative agencies in 1929. 
| Since then three other large livestock 
organizations, the Texas, the Intermoun- 
tain, and the Iowa associations, have be- 
come members of the National Livestock 
Marketing Association, adding to the 
percentage of livestock handled a year 
ago. If the Farmers Livestock Market- 
ing Association is willing to go along on 
a single national program with respect 
to livestock, joining the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association, the Board 
will use its good offices to aid in that uni- 
fication. Loans and loan commitments 
are made only to the national cooperative 
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Super-speed Plane 


Believed Practicable 


Cco- | 


that we can command. We will try to|at the White House on Oct. 22 that his | 


take such steps as seem adequate to 
meet the situation.” 
Refers to 1922 Situation 


Referring to the unemployment prob- 
lem of 1922, Col. Woods said, whether or 
not the present problem was as serious 
was debatable. “It is quite serious 
enough to demand the best efforts of the 
Government in cooperation with other 
agencies,” he said. ‘ k 

“In other words, it is a race _Wwith 
human misery. I think we will win by 
furnishing jobs and through social relief 
measures. It is a coordinating problem, 
and we will set up the same kind of ma- 
chine that was established in 1922. Part 
of the problem will be to work with local 
authorities. It is largely a local problem. 

Col. Woods arrived in Washington 
from New York and went immediately to 
the White House where he was in confer- 
ence with President Hoover for a half 
hour. He said he planned to confer with 
the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, chairman of the Cabinet com- 
mittee appointed to consider the unem- 
ployment problem, at the latter’s home 
later in the evening. 

Effect of Inventions 


Secretary Davis made his recommenda- 
tions at the initial meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Employ- 
ment Statistics, stating that technolog- 
ical developments such as inventions and 
new methods and processes in industry 
have been responsible for part of the 


company’s faith in the future of lighter- 
than-air transportation is undiminished, 
despite the recent disaster to the Brit- 
ish dirigible “R-101.” 


ham informed President Hoover that his 
company had invested $5,000,000 in plant 
equipment in addition to obtaining the 
finest expert service obtainable in 
Europe and the United States. 

The {uttre- safety ‘of: lighter-than-air 


In support of his assertion, Mr. Harp- | 


tr 
ilum, is bound to challenge the world, Mr. 
Harpham said he told the President in 
discussing with him the development of 
the future of commercial possibilities of 
the airship industry in this country. The 
disaster to the “R-101,” Mr. Harpham 


said, developed no unusual hazard, and | 


added that his company expects to elimi- 


nate the already known hazards in future: 


construction. 


Progress Outlined 

“IT presented to President Hoover,” 
said Mr. Harpham, “the question of the 
status of the airship industry in the 
United States from the standpoint of 
the development of future commercial 
possibilities, 

“T laid before him the story of what 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of 
Akron, Ohio, has done in the develop- 
ment of airships. We have invested in 
Akron $5,000,000 in plant, engineers and 
designing efforts, all looking toward the 
building of commercial airships after our 
naval contracts have been finished. In 


present unemployment and that he fa-/doing that we have brought into Akron 
vored a study of the extent to which| about 200 engineers and draftsmen, the 
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Congress to Be Told 


Of Farmers’ Situation 


Resolution Adopted by Conven- 
tion of State Officials 


At the final session Oct, 22 of the 
thirteenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries and State Departments of 
Agriculture, a resolution was passed by 
unanimous action “directing the atten- 
tion of Congress to the desperate condi- 
tion of a large number of farmers, who 
through no fault of their own are re- 
duced to a condition of destitution as a 
result of the recent drought.” 

The resolution further directed the 
president of the association, Andrew L. 
Felker, Agricultural Commissioner of 
New Hampshire, to appoint a committee 
of five from the membership of the As- 
sociation to cooperate with the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
others, including the President’s Drought 
Relief Commission, to prepare a bill to 
present to Congress at the earliest date 
possible in the coming session to afford 
relief to those farmers suffering from 
fhe drought. ’ 

By formal! resolution, the President 
was also directed to appoint a standing 
committee of three members to collabo- 
rate with a similar committee to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, to consider all matters 
of mutual interest to the State depart- 
ments of agriculture and the Federal 
Department, and to report their findings 
from time to time, with recommenda- 
tions, as may be required, to the Asso- 
ciation, 

A third committee of three created 
by resolution at the suggestion of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture William B. Dur- 
yee, of New Jersey, will consider the 
question of quarantine, as it concerns 
transportation of commodities over State 
lines. 

“The State of New Jersey,” Secretary 
Duryee said, “has spent $400,000 in the 


last 10 years in the enforcement of quar- | 
Secretary | 
quoted from Director of Agriculture G. | 


antines.” The New Jersey 





H. Hecke, of California, as stating that 
erantine should be established only 
when economic advantages outweigh the 
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best lighter-than-air engineers in both 
Germany and the United States. 
have trained from 500 to 600 mechanics 
in the art of flying airships of a new 
industry. 


“We have spent hundreds of thou- 


sands of dollars in building blimps for | 


training purposes and the study of 
metecrological conditions. 

We are now established with the finest 
plant, personnel and experience that ex- 
ists in the world, and that represents our 
faith in the future of lighter-than-air 


transportation, in spite of the disaster 


to the British airship “R-101.” 
We have acquired the Zeppelin patents 
at an expense of $500,000. 


ansportation, which depends upon he- 


We! 


‘Navy Expert Says 500 Miles 
Per Hour Possible at Alti- 
tude of 40,000 Feet 


Construction of an airplane which can 
jattain a speed of 500 miles an hour at 
an altitude,of 40,000. feet is entirely 
feasible, it was stated orally Oct. 22 by 
|the design division of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 
A craft of this character has been re- 
ported under construction in plants of 
jthe Junkers Co., in Germany, it was 
| explained. 

“The theory which the Germans are 
said to be applying has long been recog- 


specialist, declared. “We have been 
aware that you could get the same speed 


level. The reasons why such a plane 
}never has been constructed are numer- 
ous, although these objections can be 
| overcome.” 

Discomfort to personnel, difficulty in 
securing a properly pitched propeller, the 
need for supercharged engines, the ne- 
cessity of providing a supercharged 
atmosphere for crew and passengers, and 
the problem of securing fuels which will 
be satisfactory at low temperatures are 
objections, he stated. 

The German plane, reported to be de- 
signed to cross the Atlantic from Ger- 
many to the United States in six hours, 
will have to he provided with an air- 
tight cabin, Lt. Diehl said, so that the 
|crew and passengers can exist in an arti- 
ficial atmosphere. 

“The density of the atmosphere at 40,- 
000 feet is 24.5 of the density at sea 
level,” the aerodynamics _ specialist 
pointed out. “The drag on the plane at 
'a@ given speed consequently is one-fourth 





nized,” Lt. W. S. Diehl, aerodynamics | 


|at 40,000 feet with less power and more } 
{speed with the same power as at sea| 


and several weather stations reported 
the lowest readings on record for this 
early in the Fall. 

Corn and other staple crops were 
generally mature and out of danger 
from the freeze, the Bureau said, but 
plowing was stopped in some areas by 
frozen ground. Sh tage of water for 
livestock and domestic use is still a 
serious problem in many places, not- 
ably parts of Kentucky and Ohio, as a 
result of the long Summer drought, 
but the surface soil is mostly in good 
condition for crops except in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic area, where the drought 
persists in severe form. 


Number of Turkeys 
Is Sufficient for 
Thanksgiving Needs 





Agriculture Department De- 
clares Supply Is Plentiful 
And Advises Early Mar- 
keting of Fat, Birds 


There will be almost as many turkeys | 
ready for the Thanksgiving and Christ- | 
mas markets this year as last, according | 
to statements made in behalf of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The supply, as 
|estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. is bouat 3 per cent less than 
in 1929, although the official figures do 
not giye the number of birds, but merely 
the percentage of last year’s supply. 

The Department of Agriculture coop- 
|erates in the marketing of turkeys by 
grading them at about 60 principal ship- 
ping PSints, largely in Texas and in the 
Pacific northwest. The Department had 
on hand: this week 870,000 grade labels 
to be put on turkeys, for use of the offi- 
cial graders. 

Principal Market Specialist Roy C. 
Potts, in charge of the Division of Dairy 
and Poultry Products of the Bureau of 
Agicultural Economics, stated orally 
that these labels would take care of 435 
carloads of turkeys. “We grade at all 
principal shipping points all over the 
country,” he said, “but principally in 
Texas and in the Pacific northwest. 

“We will hold grading schools at Salt 
| Lake City, Grand Junction, Colo.; Bill- 
ings, Mont.; Portland, Oreg.; Davis, 
Calif., and elsewhere.” 

Four Grades for Turkeys 


There are four grades into which the 
official representatives of the Department 
places turkeys after their examination— 
U. S. prime, U. S. choice, U. S. medium, 
and U. S. common, 

The grade requirements for U. S. prime 
are young, fine-grained, soft-meated 
female birds, with broad full-fleshed 
breast, and with back, hips and bones 
fully covered with fat. Must be well-bled 
and practically free of pin feathers, with 
empty crops. No flesh bruises allowed, 
and only very slight skin abrasions, 
bruises or discolorations permitted, none 
of which shall be on the breast. Slightly 
dented breast bones (not to exceed one- 
quarter ‘inch in depth) permitted, but no 
| crooked breasts or other deformities al- 
lowed. A broken wing above the wing 
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Described as Factor 


German Government Said to 
Be Studying Problem With, 
Possibility of Seeking a 
Moratorium 

| 

The Department of the Treasury has 
had no official discussions with repre- | 
sentatives of any foreign nation, either | 
officially or unofficially, respecting revi- 
sion of Germany’s debt to the United 

States, nor have there been any sugges- 

tions to it concerning the revision of 

wartime debt funding settlements from | 
the allied powers, according to an oral 
statement, Oct. 22, in behalf of the De- | 
partment. 

Th Department’s denial followed pub- 
| lished reports that a draft of a revision | 
plan had beén prepared. The reports | 
also credited Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, for- | 
mer head of the German Reichsbank, 
with having discussed the matter with 
officials of the Government on whom he | 
| called while visiting Washington. These | 
| officials included President Hoover, the | 


Public hearings and other sources of 
information, the report stated, devel- 
oped that “there is widespread and de- 
termined opposition to any such change 
or revision” that would permit amateur 
games and sports on Sunday. 

The report was signed by Herbert 
E. Holmes, L. J. Parant, Gertrude M. 
Pattangall and Edwin M. Hamlin. 
The chairman of the commission, Har- 
old C. Perham, dissented. 


Bureau of Customs 


_ Orders Duty Paid on | 


‘Novel News’ Paper 


| Ruling Follows Renewal of 


Inquiry and Decision That 
It Is Not Newsprint in 
Accepted Sense 


2 The Bureau of Customs, in a decision 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. made public Oct. 22, ordered the assess- 
Mellon, and the Secretary of State, | ment of duty at rates prescribed by stat- 
Henry L. Stimson. , ute on so-called “novel news” paper, 
Cost of Occupation | thereby further limiting its construction 

Under the settlement agreément' of provisions for free entry of newsprint 
reached between Mr. Mellon and the Ger- paper after its paper inquiry several 
man Reich last June 23, Germany was years ago. The order is effective 30 
obligated to about $414,000,000 plus con-| days after publication of the Bureau’s 


sideration on account of a time extensi 
for payment on costs of American Arm 
maintenance in the Rhine zone and f 
awards of the Mixed Claims 
sion, United States and Germany. 
Army cost bill is now set at $164,000,000. 
The Commission is still hearing claims 
arguments and it is the Treasury’s be- 
lief that the total will be approximately | 
$250,000,000, 


Commis- 
The! 


Including the sum ‘owiftg to the United | 


States, Germany is obligated under the} 
Young Plan for Reparation Payments to 
the amount of 113,905,400,000 reichs- 
marks, or nearly $26,000,000,000. These 
payments are spread out by the Young 
Plan until 1988 for some of the bene- | 
ficiaries. The payments to Japan and| 
Poland will be fully liquidated under the | 
agreement in the German financial year 
of 1965-66. 

According to information made avail-| 
able at the Treasury, the German Gov- 





ernment is studying its financial problem 
with a view to determining whether it 
can meet its obligations, and, if not, | 
whether it should seek revision of its| 
commitments to allow for a moratorium. | 
It was - ot known for how long the Ger- 
mans -o.nsidered such a _ moratorium 
should last if such a course became nec- | 
essary. | 
Depression as Factor 

The economic depression that char- 
acterizes conditions throughout the world 
has affected Germany and has depleted 
that nation’s foreign trade, it was stated, 


ny An in the official Treasury Decisions. 


Announcement of the Bureau’s orde 


| followed a venewal of the investigation 


as to what constituted newsprint paper 
and the decision, it was stated orally in 


behalf of the Bureau, therefore, describes | 


the limitations of that terméIt holds that 
paper used for ordinary pencil tablets or 
pa small circulars and book pads 
s PWe:incjuded.in the, reclassification. 

The Bureau developed that the paper 
in question was used by some news- 
papers, but that its use was limited that 
it could be regarded as regulation news- 
print in the commonly accepted sense of 
that word. E 

Protests Anticipated 

Bureau officials anticipated that the 
order would bring protests on importa- 
tions of the paper affected but they were 
confident that their construction would be 
affirmed by the judicial authorities. There 
was no estimate as to the amount of 
such paper entering the United States ex- 
cept that it was in “considerable volume.” 

The letter addressed to the Collector 
of Customs at New York follows in full 
text: 

Sir: The Department is in receipt of 
a letter from the Appraiser of Mer- 
chandise at your port, dated Aug. 20, 
1929, in which he reports that since the 
decision in the Heffernan case, T. D. 
43358, certain printing paper known as 
“novel news” has been before his office 
for classification. 


and this was described as the reason 


for consideration of debt revision. The appraiser states the paper is of 


|a thickness of .0045 to .0050 of an inch 


T is our duty as patriotic citi- 
zens to always inquire how the 


people is being kept and per- 
—Grover Cleveland, 


formed.” 


President of the United States, 


1885—1889; 1898—1897 


YEARLY 
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| Change in Sunday ‘Embargo Placed 


| 


On Arms Intended 
' For Brazil Revolt 
| 


iss Hoover Issues Proclamas 

tion at Request of Rio 

Government. Forbidding 
Shipments 


'Federal Purchases 
| Of Planes Announced 


Three Built for American Navy 
Will Be Diverted for Use 
Against Forces Trying to 
Capture Capital 


President Hoover on Oct. 22 issued 
a proclamation declaring an embargo 
on shipments of arms from the 
United States to Brazilian revolu- 
tionists, the Department of State 
announced. ' 


Simultaneously the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, announced 
orally that the Brazilian Government 
{had purchased 12 airplanes in the 
| United States. Three of these, ac- 
| cording to an oral announcement by - 
|the Department of the Navy, were 
patrol planes manufactured by the 
Glenn L. Martin Company of Balti- 
more and designed for the Navy. The 
Martin Company has promised to re- 
place the three planes sold to the 
Brazilian Government. 


Embargo Asked by Brazil 


The embargo on arms shipments to 
Brazilian revolutionaries was instituted 
at the request of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, the Department of State an- 
nounced, A note from the Brazilian 
Ambassador, Gurgel do Amoral, was 

ade public by the Department. ' 


ecretary Stimson, commenting upon 
the condition of civil war in Brazil, 
stated orally that he had heard of no 
unified government in Brazil other than ~ 
the Rio de Janeiro government recognized. . 
| by the United States. Instead of 
to set up a government, the rebels have © 
tried to. take the sity of-Rio de Janeiro, 
ecretary Stimson stated. mY 
Secretary Stimson statéd that he ha 
| received no overtures from the rebels for . 
| recognition. e 
The announcement of the De 
of State follows in full text: 


President’s Proclamation 


The Brazilian Government, through its 
Ambassador in Washington, has in- 
formed this Government that conditions 

| of domestic violence exist in several 
| zones of the Brazilian territory and that 
such conditions of domestic violence, pro- 
moted by rebel forces, are, or may be 
promoted by the use of arms or muni- 
tions of war procured from the United 
States. The Brazilian Government has 
therefore asked this Government to place 
an embargo on the exportation of arms 
and munitions of war from the United 
States to Brazil with the exception of 
such limitations and exceptions as the 
President might prescribe as being laws 





partment. 
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More Oil Refineries 


The United States has constantly main- 
tained since the question of foreign debts 
arose after the World War ended that 
this Government would not permit a link- 
ing of the foreign debt and reparation 
questions. They are separate and dis- 
tinct in the views of Mr. Mellon and other 
Treasury officials who have discussed 
the questions in appearances before com- 
mittees of Congress. No change in that 


lor over and is used chiefly for printing 
inexpensive ~novels, certain types of 
| magazines, and is also used by some of 
the newspapers. He states that samples 
lof this so-called “novel news” were sub- 
{mitted to certain paper concerns for an 
|expression of opinion and that with one 
lor two exceptions they all agreed that 
‘this class of paper is not chiefly used 


| for the printing of newspapers, although 


Being Built Abroad 


|Many Plants Said to Be Using 


‘Cracking Process’ 





The increasing number of oil discov 
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as great at that altitude while the power 2, 
| required to propel the plane is also one- 


| quarter as much as needed at sea level.” | 
Use of a supercharger to maintain | 


Decrease in Suicides 


attitude has been announced either from! a quantity of similar paper is used by 
the Treasury or from the White House.! newspaper publishers in their Sunday 

There has been no statement from,supplements or in their special depart- 
President Hoover or any other official of | ments,*and the appraiser reports that 


| power will result in an increase in speed 
|as the altitude increases, he said. One 
}important problem, however, concerns 


Our earnest efforts attracted the Gug-jthe development of a propeller which 


genheim Fund, which has granted to the 


City of Akron $350,000 to establish a| 


lighter-than-air -research institute, the 


Q 
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| will prove as efficient in thin atmosphere 
as it is at sea level, he continued. 
“Conditions of operating at high al- 


(Continued on Page’3, Column 7.] 


Eradication of Cattle Diseases 


Is Advocated to Improve Milk | 


Federal Surgeon Tells Dairy Inspectors That Animals 
Must First Be Relieyed From Infection in Com- 
bating Ravagés of Undulant Fever 


(THE prevention of illness among milk 

consumers and elimination of eco- 
nomic loss to producers by measures 
designed to control or eradicate undu- 
lant fever in farm animals was urged 
by a senior surgeon of the Public 
Health Service, H. E. Hasseltine, in an 
address Oct. 22 at the annual meeting 
of International Association of Dairy 
and Milk Inspectors in Cleveland, 

Pasteurization is the most effective 
insurance against all milk-borne infec- 
tious disease, Dr. Hasseltine declared, 
since in cities that have 90 to 100 per 
cent of their milk pasteurized, undu- 
lant fever is almost unknown. 

Although strict cleanliness is essen- 
tial in the production of milk and in 
the prevention of some of the infec- 
tious diseases that gain entrance to 
milk, Dr. Hasseltine said, no amount 
of inspection, cleanliness and steriliza- 
tion of utensils, however, will have any 
effect on reducing the number of undu- 
lant fever germs in the milk, unless 
the cows themselves are free from in- 
fection, . 


| 


| 


Undulant fever, it was explained by 
the Service, is a disease acquired from 
goats, pigs, sheep and cattle which are 
infected with a bacteria called brucella. 
It is sometimes known as Malta or 
Mediterranean fever. Undulant fever 
is so named because of the undulant 
or wave-like up and down course of 
the fever. One attack follows another 
with intervals of relative freedom. The 
death rate of this disease is not high 
but the degree of disability caused in 
the individual is often great. Some- 
times the infection consists of only a 
single attack but in other cases it 
clears up permanently only after sev- 
eral years of suffering and disability. 
Up to the present time no specilic 
ment or cure has been discovered. 

“The economic loss attributable to 
this infection of livestock is so enor- 
mous,” Dr. Hasseltine declared, “as to 
make eradicative measures desirable 
without considering human infection.” 

An authorized summary of the ad- 
dress will be printed in the issue of 
Oct. 24. ° 


Is Shown in Illinois 


High Point Reached in Prosper- 
ity Period, Survey Shows 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 22. 


“Contrary to the prediction of pessi- | 


‘Innovations in Autos Displayed 


mists the stock market crash and the 
subsequent economic depression has not 
resulted in an increase of suicides,” it 
was stated in a bulletin just issued by 
the State Department of Health. 
“Popular fancy likewise has it that 
economic depression encourages mur- 
der,” it was stated. “Apparently this is 


homicides has also declined.” 


The following information was also | 


furnished by the Department: 

For 1929 the number of suicides was 
lowest in three years and homicides fell 
off to a point below that in any other 
year since 1923. The mortality rate per 
100,000 population from suicide in 1929 


was 14.4, the lowest since 1923 and the | 
was 8.9 the lowest 


rate from murder 
since 1921. 

Of the homicides last year 60 per cent 
occurred in Chicago while only 46 per 
cent of the suicides took place in that 
city. 
cago than down-state but the reverse is 
true of suicide, 

Suicide began to increase sharply in 
Illinois in 1924 and continued its upward 
tendency straight through the period of 
greatest economic prosperity. 
ward trend culminated in 1928 with the 
greatest number of suicida' deaths and 
|the highest mortality rate 1,227 and 16.6 
respectively, ever recorded i:. ‘he State. 


Last year the number dropped to 1,087, | 


|a decline of 11 per cent and the rate to 
14.4. 
The number of homicides last year was 
674 against 778 in 1928 and the rate per 


{Continued on Page.2,: Column 2.3 


Murder is more frequent in Chi- 
q | 


The up-| 


the executive branch of the Government 
as to whether the United States would 
consider the granting of further time to 
the Nation’s debtors on their annual pay- 
ments should those debtors allow Ger- 


paper used 
the present time varies from 
.004 of an inch in thickness. f 

Since the receipt of the appraiser’s let- 


003 to 


ter the Department has endeavored to | 


in printing newspapers at | 


eries in foreign countries, considerations 
of national economy, and the efficient 
utilization of petroleum have brought - 
about the establishment of numerous pe- 
|troleum refineries abroad, according to 
| Trade Information Bulletin No. 723, juat 
|issued by the Department of Commerce, 
Although nearly 70 per cent of th 


many additional time in which to make) secure information as to the thickness of | world’s petroleum production is within 


payments under the Young Plan. When 


9 
« 
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paper ordinarily used in the printing of 
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At Exhibition Staged in London 


| . 


UTOMOBILES exhibited at the 

Olympia Motor Show in London, | 
which has just begun, include such | 
innovations as fluid fly wheels, a self- | 
changing gear box, a car with six 
speéds forward and two in reverse, 
and a six-wheel car for estate work, 
| according to advices received by the 

Department of Commerce and just 
made public. 

There were 300 six-cylinder models | 
out of a total of 506 exhibits, while 
88 cars had eight cylinders, seven had 
12 cylinders, and two had 16 cylinders. 
There were also eight two-cylin’er 
cars. The upholstery showed a tend- 
ency toward use of leather entirely. 
The .Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The Olympia Motor Show has just 
o ed in London with a total of 509 
cars on exhibition, states a cable to 
the Automotive Divisicn, Department 
of Commerce, from Acting Commercial 
Attache Donald Renshaw, London. 
Among the exhibitors the British lead 
with 31 manufacturers and 292 models, 


iu 





| 


| Fluid Flywheels, Self-changing Gear Box, Eight Speeds, 


also a contradiction since the number of | 
| Among Novel Features; Wire Wheels Predominate; 


Trend to Leather Upholstery Revealed 


the French were second with 18 manu- 
facturers and 91 models, and the 
United States -third with 17 manufac- 
turers and 69 models. Italy was repre- 
sented by five manufacturers and 3 
models; Belgium with two producers 
and 10 models, and Germany, Australia 


' and Spain each with one manufac- 


turer ard four, six and 10 models, re- 
spectively. 

Six-eylinder cars dominated at the 
show and accounted for 300 of the to- 
tal number of models, the cable states. 
One hundred and four four-cylinder 
models, 88 eight-cylinder models, eight 


| two-eylinder models. seven 12-cylinder 


16-cvlinder. models 
“Baby cars” on 


models, and two 
were also displayed. 


| display averaged about $679 in price; 


small sizes about $970; and full sizes 


| about $1,212, 


A notable feature of the new models 
for export which were introduced was 
the fact that at least five firms. fea- 
tured cars from 15 to .18-horsepower 


(Continued ‘on Page 3, Column 1.) 


{the boundaries of the United States, the 
development of petroleum _ refining 
abroad is of intimate concern to the 
American industry, since exports of 

troleum products rank second in. va 

among all United States exports, the 
bulletin declares. Furthermore, it points 
out, American crude oil exported for ree 
|fining abroad is being displaced by oil 
| originating in a numter of foreign coun- 


|tries, with notable increases, in, the 


amount from Venezuela. " 
Among the interesting develo ; 
abroad during the last few veaty ie ti 
construction of refineries using the so- 
celled cracking process, it is pointed out, 
The bulletin lists more than 70 
cracking units already installed and 31 
units under construction. Among thet 
latter are six in Russia, it is shown. * 
The tendency in refinery operation 
abroad, it was stated orally by Dr. Joh 
W. Frey, chief of the petroleum secti 
of the division, is. fer improved equ 
ment and increased capacity of refineries, 
rather than for any pronounced increase! 
in the number of plants, . Yl 
For the most part, foreign vefin s 
obtain their crude petroleum from other 
countries. The exceptions are in ene 
tina which secures part of its sopply 
from domestic sources, Canada whieh had 
an estimated production of more 
000,000 barrels of crude oil in | 192%, 
and France, Germany, Iraq, Japan, and 
Egypt which also provided some 
crude product. Colombia, Ecuador, Dwi 
East Indies, Persia, Poland, Rumanis 
| Russia, Trinidad snd Venezuela opera’ 
| cheir refineries entirely from domes 
petroleum supplies, according to the by 
letin. f 
Refineries in Russia in 1929 nu 
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Jn Giving Women 


T ight to Offices Proclamation Issued at Request of Rio Government For-| 


- Washington, North Dakota, 
«Nebraska, Texas, Louis- 
jana and Minnesota to Pass 
On Charter Changes 


. Proposals to permit women to hold 
major State offices in Oklahoma, to pro- 
vide for a four-year term for State offi- 
¢ers in North Dakota, to permit munici- 
electric plants in Nebraska to extend 

ir service beyond the city borders, 
and for other changes in the constitu- 
tions of Louisiana, Washington, Minne- 
gota and Texes. will be presented to the 

~ electors of the several States Nov. 4. 

, Amendments to be voted upon in the 
States of Arizona, California, Georgia, 
Tilinois, Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
@Mhio and Utah have been reported in 
previous issues.) 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 22. 


A proposed amendment to the State 
Constitution to allow women to hold 
major State offices will be submitted to 
# vote of the people at the general elec- | 
tion on Nov. 4 as the result of a writ} 
of mandamus issued by the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court Oct. 14 to compel the 
Secretary of State and the State Elec- | 
tion Board to place the proposition on 
the ballot. . Jit 

The amendment would remove the in- 
hibition in the constitution which pre- 
vents women from holding the office of 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Attor- | 
ney General, Secretary of State, State | 
Treasurer, State Auditor, State Super- | 
intendent of Public Instruction, and | 
State Examiner and Inspector. 





State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Oct. 22. 


An amendment to the State Constitu- | 


| 2576) wt 
ia to Vote Mr. Hoover Places Embargo 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1930 


On Arms for Brazil Revolt 


bids Assistance to Revolutionaries; Federal Purchase 
Of Planes Here Announced 
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ful with regard to the exportation ot 
arms and munitions of war from the 
United States to the Federal Government 
of Brazil. The President has accord- 
ingly issued a proclamation by virtue of 
the “Joint Resolution to Prohibit the 
Exportation of Arms or Munitions of 
War from the United States to Certain 
Countries, and for Other Purposes,” ap- 
proved July 31, 1922. The proclamation 
is as follows: 

“By the President of the United States 
of America, a proclamation: 

“Whereas, Section I of a Joint Resolu- 
tion of Congress, entitled a ‘Joint Res- 
olution to Prohibit the Exportation of 
Arms and Munitions of War from the 
United States to Certain Countries, and 
for. other Purposes,” approved Jan. 31, 
1922, provides as follows: 

“‘That whenever the President finds 
that in any American country, or in any 
country in which the United States ex- 
ercises extraterritorial jurisdiction, con- 
ditions of domestic violence exist, which 
are or may be promoted by the use of 
arms or munitions of war procured from 
the United States, and makes proclama- 
tion thereof, it shall be unlawful to ex- 
port, except under such limitations and 
exceptions as the President prescribes, 
any arms or munitions of war from any 
place in the United States to such coun- 
try until otherwise ordered by the Pres- 
ident or by Congress.’ 

“And whereas, it is provided by Sec- 
tion II of the said Joint Resolution that 
‘Whoever exports any arms or munitions 
of war in violation of Section I shall on 
conviction be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding $10,000, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding two years or both’: 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, acting under and by virtue of the 


tion to provide for four-year terms for | 
State officers instead of the present two- | 
ear term will be submitted to the voters 

ov. 4. 

The proposition will appear on the | 
ballot as the result of an initiative peti- | 
tion. It provides for the election every | 
four years of a Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, | 
Treasurer, Attorney General, Superin- | i 
tendent of Public instruction, Commis- | United States as contemplated by the 
sioner of Insurance and Commissioners | said Joint Resolution; and I do hereby 
of Agriculture and Labor. It also pro- | admonish all citizens of the United States 
vides for the election every two years | and every person to abstain from every 
of one Commissioner of Railroads, who | violation of the provisions of the Joint. 
Resolution above set forth, hereby made 


shall hold office for six years. _ , ; 
The proposed amendment likewise pro- | applicable to Brazil, and I do hereby 
warn them that all violations of such 


vides for the election of county officers 1 ] 
provisions will be rigorously prosecuted. 


for four-year terms. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon all officers 
of the United States, charged with the 
execution of the laws thereof, the utmost 
diligence in preventing violations of said 
Joint Resolution and this my Proclama- 
tion issued thereunder, and in bringing to 
trial and punishment any offenders 
against the same. 

And I do hereby prescribe as an ex- 
ception and limitation to the foregoing 


authority conferred 
Joint Resolution of Congress, do hereby 
| declare and proclaim that I have found, 


Government by the Government of 
Brazil, that there exist in Brazil such 
conditions of domestic violence which are 
or may be promoted by the use of arms 
or munitions of war procured from the 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Oct. 22. 


Three proposed initiative laws relating 
to the operation of municipal electric 
plants will appear on the ballot at the 
general election Nov. 4. Each concerns 
extensions of the service of such plants 
to points beyond the borders of the 
cities and towns. 


in me by the said’ 


| as has been formally represented to this | 


There will also be submitted two pro- 
posed constitutional amendments con- 
cerning banks. One would authorize the | 
Legislature to’ appropriate’ not to ex- | 
ceed $8,000,000 to pay a portion of a 
deficit in the bank guaranty fund. The 
other would provide for immediate col- 
Tection of the liability of State bank 
stockholders’ liabilities upon the failure 
of a bank. 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Oct. 22. 


Louisiana electors on Nov. 4 will vote 
on eight proposed changes to the State | 
Constitution involving bond issues total- 
ing $80,000,000 against the State in addi- 
tion to $5,500,000 against the City of | 
New Orleans and the New Orleans Levee 
Board. 

The bonds would provide funds for the 
construction of bridges, for a new State 
capitol, for the construction of an air- 
port, and for other purposes. 


! 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Oct. 22. | 


Proposed constitutional amendments | 


restrictions such exportations of arms 
or munitions of war as are approved by 


the Government of the United States for | 


shipment to the Government of Brazil 
which has begn recognized by the Gov- 


ernment of the United States, and such 
arms and munitions for industrial or 
commercial uses 
time be exported with the consent of the 


as may from time to 


Secretary of State. 
“In witness whereof, I have hereunto 


' set my hand and caused the seal of the 


United States to be affixed. 
“Done at the City of Washington on 


this 22d day of October, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty, 


Bureau of Customs Orders 
Duty on ‘Novel News’ Paper 
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' newspapers and whether paper in excess 


of .004 of an inch in thickness is used to 
any considerable extent, and it is satis- 
fied from the data received that paper in 
excess of .004 of an inch in thickness is 


relating to classification of property for 


purposes of revenue and taxation, to the 
annual salary of members of the Legis- | 
lature, and to vacancies in the Legisla- | 
ture will be submitted to the electors | 
Nov. 4. 

An initiative measure to be submitted | 
at the same time would authorize the | 
establishment of public utility districts | 
and the construction, operation, etc., of 
certain kinds of public utilities. 

“The purpose of this act,” the proposec 
measure says, “is to authorize the estab- 
lishment of public utility districts to con- 


serve the water and power .csovices of | 


the State of Washington for ihe tenefit | 
of the people thereof, and to‘supp'y pub- 
lic utility service, including wai and} 
electricity for all uses.” 

Another initiative measure re 
legislative districts. 


, | 
dies to 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Oct. 22. 

A proposed amendment to the consti- | 
tution to be submitted at the November | 


election would abrogate the present fixed | P 
rule of stockholders’ liability prescribed | 


by the constitution, except in the case of 
stockholders in banks or trust compa- 
nies, and to place the matter entirely 
within control of the Legislature. 

nother proposed amendment would 
prvvide for the election of two more as- 
scciate justices of the Supreme Court, to 
take the places of the present two com- 
missioners, who would then cease to hole 
office. 

A third proposition would change the 
constitution to permit the Legislature 


not in general use, in fact it would ap- 
pear from a list furnished the Bureau 
that out of 600 newspapers representing 
papers published in every State in the 
Union, only 71 newspapers were printed 
on paper in excess of .004 of an inch in 
thickness. 

The Department is of the opinion that 
Congress intended to limit to entry free 
of duty under the provision for standard 


editions of newspapers, and the investi- 


} small part of the paper used for that 


purpose, 


It appears, however, that except as to | 


thickness paper referred to as “novel 


news” and like paper which is used for | 
| pencil tablets, small circulars, and book | 


pads, falls within the limitations de- 


| scribed in T, D. 40996 and has thus far | 
been admitted free of duty, and you are | 


to admit this 
aper, although exceeding .004 of an inch 


accordingly authorized 


in the weekly Treasury Decisions and 
thereafter to assess duty thereon under 
appropriate paragraphs of the Tariff Act. 
T. D. 40996 is amended to include in the 
definition the element of thickness. 


Number of Suicides Showed 
Drop in Illinois Last Year 
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in thickness, free of duty imported within | 
30 days after the date this letter appears | 


and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
fifty-fifth. . HERBERT HOOVER, 
“By the President: Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State.” 
The text of the note of the Brazilian 
Ambassador, S. Gurgel do Amaral, re- 


questing the embargo, dated Oct, 22 and | 


|} addressed to Secretary Stimson, follows 
in. full text: 
Excellency: Among the legislative acts 


ia force in the United States of America | 


there is a resolution by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in congress 
assembled, of Jan. 31, 1922, providing 
that whenever the President finds that 
in any American country, or in any coun- 
try in which the United States exercises 
extraterritorial jurisdiction, conditions 
of domestic violence which are or may 


be promoted by the use of arms or mu- | 


nitions of war procured from the United 
States, and makes proclamation thereof, 


it shall be unlawful to export, except | 


; under such limitations and exceptions as | 
; the President prescribes, any arms or 
munitions of war from any place in the 
} United States to such country until oth- 
erwise ordered by the President or by 
| Congress. 


Envoy Told of Efforts 
_To Buy Arms Here 


The undersigned, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of Brazil, has already verbally 

| conveyed to Your Excellency the intel- 
| ligence that a revolutionary outbreak 
took place in Brazil on the 3rd of the 


current month of October, and'that the | 


| Federal Government have concentrated 

1 the military and naval forces in op- 

rations to restore public order until the 
| rebellion is suppressed. 

The conditions of domestic violence to 
which the joint resolution of the Con- | 
gress of the United States refer exist 
in several zones of the Brazilian terri- 


tery and such conditions of domestic | 
violence, promoted by rebel forces, are | 


or may be promoted by the use of arms , 
| or munitions of war procured from the 
United States. As a matter of fact, the 
undersigned has been informed that some 
elements in the United States, in close 
union with the revolutionary elements 
against the Federal Government of 
Brazil, have been and are endeavoring 


to purchase arms and munitions in the | 


United States to turn them against the 
Federal Government of Brazil. 
The undersigned, therefore, having in 


| view the joint resolution of the Congress 


of the United States, above referred to, 
acts on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment of Brazil by asking Your Excel- 
lency that the United States Government 
give full force, in the present moment, 
to their existing legislation, namely, un- 
der the proclamation of the President, to 
ut in force the provisions of said reso- 
ution of Jan, 31, 1922, with the excep- 
tion of such limitations and exceptions 
as the President might prescribe as be- 
ing approved as lawful with regard to 
exportation of arms or munitions of war 
| for shipment from the United States to 
the Federal Government of Brazil. 

The undersigned begs leave to thank 
your Excellency for the attention given | 
to this matter and avails himself of this | 
opportunity to reiterate to your Excel- 
lency, Mr. Secretary of State, the as- 
surances of his highest consideration. 


1 


Plane Sales to Brazil | 
Sanctioned by Navy 


} 


perishability of the product and the ne- 


Allows Builder More Time on 
Delivery to Department 


i 

Permission to sell three patrol planes | 
scheduled to be delivered to the Navy in} 
the immediate future has been granted 
{the Glenn L. Martin Co., of Baltimore, | 
so that an order from the Brazilian Gov- | 
ernment might be filled, the Department 
of the Navy announced Oct. 22. 

No formal request for permission to 
sell planes to Brazil has been received 
from the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., the Department 
{|said. It was pointed out that the Cur- 
tiss company would have to secure ap- 
grovel of both the Departments of the 
- Navy and of State to make sales to for- 


eign countries of planes similar in de- 


j| newsprint only that kind of paper which | sign to Navy aircraft. 
is chiefly used in printing the regular | 


| Reports that the Curtiss company is 
to be released from its Navy contract 


| gation shows that paper in excess of .004 | for a short time so that 12 planes can! n 
of an inch in thiekness represents a very | be sold to Brazil are not authentic, the! has 64 retail stores through which he 


| Navy said. There has been discussion, 
however, concerning the attitude the 
Navy would take should Curtiss request 
permission to make sales to the South 
| American country, it was added, 

The Martin Company is under contract 
with the Navy to deliver these three 
patrol planes when completed, it was ex- 
| plained, but the company has been re- 
leased temporarily from the contract 
with the understanding that replacements 
will be made later. 

The Assistant Secretary for Aero- 
nautics, David S. Ingalls, said orally the 


| 


Navy informed the Department of State | 


that there was no reason why these 


Means for More Efficient Purification 


| Of Water Determ 


| his company viewed with some concern 


‘Competition Held 
| To Justify Retail 
Trade by Packers 


Employes of Company Tes 
| tify as to Competitive Bur- 
| dens Under So-called 
| ‘Consent Decree’ 


General relief from the restrictions 
|} placed upon the operations and business 
| practices of Swift and Company under 
the “consent decree” of 1920 is needed 
if that company is to progress and maih- 
| Lain its competitive standing in the pack- 
| ing industry of the United States, it. was 
contended by employes of that company 
in testifying Oct. 22 as witnesses in the 
packers’ case. 

H. J. Bird, assistant manager of the 
produce department of Swift and Co., 
| called by Frank J. Hogan, counsel for 
'the packers, stated that the Swift Com- 
|pany now has 114 produce plants lo- 
|cated in 26 States and 76 _creameries, 
|} most of which are west of Indiana. 

“Improvements in methods of trans- 
porting milk and cream have been out- 
standing developments in recent years,” 
| Mr, Bird said. “This has been largely 
the result of the advent of good roads 
and development of auto trucking and 
insulated tanks in which to ship the| 
milk.” Cream can be shipped great dis- | 
tances today to supply eastern markets 
|! and thereby the increasing demand in 

growing urban areas can be efficiently 
| met, it was stated. Mr. Bird said that 


the establishment of creameries in three 
instances by large chain store systems. | 


“Small Business” Sought 


' 
Upon being cross-examined by Harold | 


B. Teegarden, special assistant to the 
Attorney General, of the anti-trust divi- 
sion, Department of Justice, Mr. Bird 


i Federal Grading of Turkeys 


United States Department of Ag oe 
The above photograph shows representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture examining turkeys destined for sale on the retail market. Grad- 
ing is done by the Government for shippers at some 60 principal shipping 
points, most of which are located in Texas and in the Pacific Northwest, 


according to information made available on behalf of the Department. 


Number of Turkeys Found Adequate 
To Meet Demands of Holiday Season 


Supply Is Abundant Despite Fewer Hatchings, Drought 
Having Been Helpful, Says Agriculture Department 





said that it was his opinion that’ the 
butter department in Swift and Co. dur- 


| ing the past fiscal year was unprofitable. , 
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tip, or a broken leg not permitted. Must, westward, was considerably greater than 


n Page 1.) 


| last year in addition to branch house 


be ,dry-picked or semiscalded and dry-| 3 per cent, amounting for the whole area 
to about 10 per cent. 

The increases which tended to offset 
;the decrease in the commercial area 
| were mostly in the East Central States, 
‘being largely in the States where the 
| drought of last Spring and Summer was 
;most severe. 


The produce plants of Swift and Co. | 
handled approximately 80,000,000 pounds; packed. 


of poultry and 2,000,000 cases of eggs; With the approach of holiday seasons, 


operations, Mr. Bird'said. The consump- turkey values are increasing, according 


tion of butter throughout the country has|}t® the Bureau. 

remained practically stationary during) Producers usually market their tur- 
the past 10 years, the consumption of keys for these seasonal periods. “If the 
cheese has decreased some but is now;turkeys are of good-size, well-matured 
virtually stationary while the consump- | and in good condition for fattening,” 
tion of milk has shown steady nreaete, | Seomniting to the Bureau in a recent 
it was explained. survey of the turkey market, “they can 

Arthur A. Millett, assistant managerroften be marketed to best advantage} 
of the branch house department, Swift|at Thanksgiving. If they are small and 
and Co., in testifying for the packers|immature at that time, it may be de- 
stated: “Our branch houses are so situ-|Sirable to hold them until Christams or! 
ated as to be able to readily handle'even longer and thus obtain more weight 
wholesale fresh fruits, vegetables and|before marketing. 
groceries with but little increase in over-| Except in the case of very late tur- 
head. Branch house business in our com-|keys or of a known market that affords 
pany seems to have lost some volume due a good outlet at a later date, it is best 
to chain store buying in recent years,;to dispose of the birds not later than 
the chains making it a practice to buy/the Christmas market. 
in large quantities generally from the; for the Thanksgiving 
packing plants.” 

To counteract the tendency of chain) 
store buying Mr. Millett stated that the|to receive further feeding, but ill-con- 
branch houses had gone after what is | ditioned birds should be sold without 
termed the “small business,” but this in-| further delay as they are unlikely to 
crease in number of orders and a simul-|fatten well and may die.” 


taneous reduction in the size of each in- c | 
dividual order has in weneral bot heen The full text of the turkey report of 


soe season was exceptionally favorable 
or raising young turkeys and the pro- 
poate of turkeys raised to poults 

atched was larger than usual. This 
had the effect of offsetting to consider- 
able extent the decrease in hatchings 
due to the relatively unfavorable prices 
received last year. 


In spite of the shortage of feed sup- 





young turkeys about Oct. 1 this year as 
reported by growers was about the same 


Turkeys fattened’ country as a whole the proportions of 
sg market but in, the turkeys that would be ready for the 
very good condition at the right time} Thanksgiving and Christmas markets 


the same as last year. 


|President Told of Plans 
For Dirigible Construction 


In general the dry, hot weather of the | 


plies in some areas the condition of the | 


as of the same date last year.y For the | 


may be held for the Christmas market: this year were reported as practically | F, 


profitable to the branch houses because 

of the greater expense of handling, 
Practice of Using ‘Leaders’ j 
Cross-examined by Mr. Teegarden, Mr. 
Millett said that chain stores use more 
leaders than independent retail food 
' 


stores. “The use of these leaders by re- 


| tailers has the effect of causing us to 


sell at lower wholesale prices. The 
chain retailers tend to use chiefly the 
nationally advertised brands as leaders.” 

In replying to questions of counsel for 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Millett said that because of the 


cessity of moving it soon after it is re- 
ceived at the branch house, prices for | 
meats vary throughout the different} 
branch houses for a given meat at a 
given time. The local branch manager 
has to govern to some extent his prices 
by existing retail market conditions in 
his territory, he said. 

A. O. Nelson, district manager of Swift 
and Co., handling the territory in dnd 


Oct. 20 follows: 

The turkey crop of 1930 for the coun- 
try as a whole is about 3 per cent smaller 
than that of 1929 but larger than either 
the 1928 or 1927 crops according to the 
turkey report of the Department of Ag- 
rigculture. The decrease in the States 
from which the commercial supply of 
turkeys largely comes, which are the 
States from the Dakotas to Texas and 
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only one in the United States. It will 
be directed by the California Institute 
of Technology under Dr. McMillan. Un- 
der him will be Dr. Theodore Karman of 
Waachen, Germany, who ranks as one of 
{the most distinguished aeronautical ex- 
|perts in the world. His assistants will 
}be Dr. T. H. Troller of Akron; Dr. Toil- 
;}man of Germany; Dr. F. Serthwood of 
Germany and A. M. Kenther of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, and 
Frank Wallendorf of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


They will devote their efforts purely 
to scientific investigations of lighter- 
| than-air craft and aeronautical meteoro- 
! logical studies, 

“The future safety of lighter-than-air 
; , | transportation is bound to challenge the 
The drought relief needs of the various | world. The future safety of lighter-than- 





Conference to Study 


Drought Relief Plans 


Virginia Chairman Advised to 
Submit Plans at Meeting 





for remedies will be considered at the, Nothing in the “R-101” disaster dis- 


AvrHorizeD STarements Onty Are Presented HeretN. Berna 
PustisHeD Wrrpout Comment BY THe Unite States DatLy 


Refusal of Loan 
For Livestock 


Group Explained 


Farm Board Says Denial 
Was in Interests of Uni- 
fied National Program of 

' Marketing 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

and through it to its member coopera- 
tives. 

The Board’s statement follows in full 
, text: 
| In response to the request ot a news- 
paper correspondent for comment on the 
statement of Joe S. Montgomery in St. 
Paul, Minn., last Saturday to the effect 
thé Federal Farm Board has rejected ap- 
| plications for loans made by the Farmers 
Livestock Marketing Association and in 
| discriminated against that 
|organization, Chairman Legge called at- 
tention to the following resolution 
| adopted by the Board, Sept. 26, 1930: 
| Text of Resolution 
| “Whereas in an effort to develop a uni- 
| fied plan for the effective marketing of 
llivestock upon a_ national scale, the 
| Board has recognized the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association, as a coop- 
erative association for the marketing of 
livestock and has made commitments 
thereto, and Re. 

“Whereas such recognition was ac- 
|corded only after conferences extending 
|over many months, during which time all 
| cooperative livestock agencies had an op- 
portunity to and did present to the Boar 
land its representatives plans and sug- 
gestions for such a unified organization; 
and 

“Whereas the Farmers Livestock Mar- 
;keting Association, through Mr. F. B. 
| Young and Mr. J. S. Montgomery, has 
this day made oral application for loans 
to it as a national livestock marketing 
|agency, and has fully explained its pro- 
posed plan of operation, which plan ap- 
pears to the Board to conflict with the 
provisions of sections 1 and 7 of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act; and 

“Whereas facilities for livestock mar- 
keting are available to all producers 
upon terms which are, in the judgment 
(of the Board, fair and equitable; now, 
| therefore, be it 


| doing so had 


Farmers Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion be declined. 

“Be it further resolved that the good 
ioffices of the Federal Farm Board be 
made available at any convenient time 
and place to meet with authorized repre- 
sentatives of cooperative livestock mar- 
keting associations to aid them in any 
;Way in unifying their marketing pro- 


grams.” 
Financial Aid Plan 


Referring to Mr. Montgomery’s conten- 
tion that the Farm Board had recognized 
| competing grain cooperatives, Mr. Legge 
| stated that every grain cooperative using 

Government funds is affiliated with the 
armers National Grain Corporation 
| through which all Farm Board assistance 
lis extended to grain producers’ organi- 
| zations. 

Through the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association the Farm Board, he 
jadded, is prepared to give financial and 
\other aid to any livestock cooperative 
| willing to affiliate with that agency and 
| thus help to build up a unified cooper- 
| ative control in selling livestock. 
| In both grain and livestock, Mr. Legge 
| said it was his belief that producers 
would be served better if in the different 
|States or regions each commodity had 
|only one member-cooperative in the na- 
|tional cooperative sales agency and ex- 
| pressed the hope that as the cooperative 
imarketing program develops and there 
‘is better understanding = it among not 
|only individual farmers But farmers’ or- 
|ganizations as well, this condition will 
ibe brought about. 


| . 
‘More Petroleum Refineries 


| Under Construction Abroad 
[Continued from Page 1.] 





‘affected States and the States’ proposals ' air transportation depnds upon helium, |38 plants which received more than 100,- 


000.000 barrels of crude for refining and 


“Resolved that said applications of - 


November conference of the State chair-|turbed us. It brought out no unusual: produced more than 12,000,000 metric 


| that the growth of the chain store sys- 


men at Washington, where the whole! hazard. We are expecting to eliminate 
subject will be canvassed, Dr. C. W. War-; the hazards with which we are already 
burton, Secretary of the Federal Drought | familiar by building into airships of the 
Relief Committee and Director of the Ex-| future the 30 years of experience in the 
tension Work of the Dep&rtment of Agri- | construction and flying of such ships and 
culture, said in a letter just addressed| the use of helium.” 
to Chairman Harry F. Byrd, of the Vir- | —— 
ginia Drought Relief Committee. Thej 
letter is in reply to the eight-page letter 
from former governor Byrd discussing 
|Federal relief plans and suggesting cer- | 
tain lines of action. (Mr. Byrd’s letter : 
|was printed in full text in the issues of 
Oct. 18 and 20.) 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur | 
M. Hyde, is not expected to return to, 
Washington until after Nov, 4, according 
= information obtained from his office. 
of business had bee reasi thi r. Warburton acknowledged Mr. Byrd’s 
| the past few years, n decreasing within letter briefly and it follows in full text: 
Fs nctaeiba pihenatea cnet auediahaiiniands innate : Ftc ay hg oy Replying 2 yest 
| planes could not be sold to Brazil and|-“°te? Of Ost. 16, the national drought 
that as long as the procurement ioe problem of course involves many other 
and training activities would not be inter-| St@tes than Virginia with a wide variety ; 
| rupted the Department would not offer of needs and remedies. At the meeting 
any objection. \of the State chairmen next month it is 
“If we can wait a short time for these °XPected that the needs of the several 
planes,” Mr. Ingalls stated, “there is no|>t2tes will be fully presented with the 
objection to granting the Martin com-|'@™™edies proposed by the various State 
pany a brief release from its contract,” |°2™™ittees. It would seem that the pro- 
‘posal for relief measures outlined in your 
|\letter of Oct. 16, together with any other 
suggestions which may result from your 
|meeting of tomorrow, might well be pre- 
| sented at this meeting of State chairmen 
| where this whole subject of drought re- 
|lief will be canvassed from every point 
of view. ; 


surrounding Portland, Oreg., testified 


tem has brought about a considerable 
change in the type of customer in recent 
| years. 

Decrease in Business Claimed 


“There are 617 corporate chain retail 
units in my territory and 1,240 voluntary 
chain units,” he said. “It seems to be 

|the rule rather than the exception in 
our district for packers to operate their 
own retail stores. One Seattle packer, 
having an annual business of $12,000,000 


;sells 25 per cent of his plant production. 

Mr. Nelson stated that his territory 
| had a business last year of about 55,000,- 
| 000 pounds of meat, and that the volume 
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State of Texas: 
Austin, Oct. 22. 


against 10.5 in 1928. The number was 


lowest since 1923 and the rate, since 1921. ' 
Two-thirds of the murders are com- | 


mitted through the use of firearms and 
the victims, three-fourths of whom are 


Texas voters will ballot Nov, 4 on five! males, are fairly evenly divided among 


meoposed constitutional amendments 

ealing with procedure in regular leg- 

islative sessions, pay of legislators, Su- 
me Court terms, taxation of univer- 

sity lands for county purposes, and scope 

ement of university permanent 
8. 


Ambassador to Germany 
- Confers With Mr. Stimson 


The American Ambassador to Ger- 
ny, Fred M. Sackett, called on the 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
Wet. 22 prior to his departure for Berlin 
on Oct. 25. 
’ Ambassador 
be Theodore Marriner, Chief of the 
estern European Division, and stated 


prety, Sot he expected to call upon 
d t Hoover on Oct. 23. 


Sackett also conferred 


| all ages between 25 and 50. 


Suicide is likewise a male affair. Only 
251 out of 1,087 suicides last year were 
women, leaving nearly 80 per cent males. 


The methods employed and the ages of | 


the people concerned varied widely, with 
the greatest number falling in the age 
range of 35 to 65. 

Suicide and homicide in Mlinois 
A; rate, B): 


(deaths, 
Suicide Homicide 

A 
674 
783 
76 


751 


F088 ov icenedene 8.9 
10.5 
10.4 
10.4 
770 10.9 
721 10.5 
634 9.3 
655 
582 
480) 
546 
419 


lands | 100,000 population was 89 in 1929|Use of Larger Amount of Chemicals and Permitting Water 


More efficient means of reducing the 
bacterial content of drinking water in 
(certain purifying processes have been de- 
termined as a result of experiments con- 
ducted by the United States Public 
Health Service, according to a statement 
made public by the Service on Oct. 22. 
The following additional information was 
made available by the Service: 

The experiments were carried out at a 
| fully equipped experimental sand water 


filtration plant of 160,000 gallons daily | 


capacity, designed to typify as nearly as 
possible current large scale practice in 
this process of water purification. 


Pointing out that greater efficiency in | 


the reduction of bacteria can be achieved 
by the use of larger amounts of certain 
chemicais and by allowing the water to 
settle for longer periods, attention is 
called to the fact that there is little gain 
in efficiency in permitting settling be- 
yond a period of 12 hours. ; 
When water enters into a purifying 
plant for treatment, certain chemicals 


To Settle Longer Found Important Factors | 


| are added to remove the turbidity” These 
chemicals, among which the — ‘s gener- 
| ally a substance known as “filter alum,” 
| unite with those elements in the water 
which cause hardness, and 
| this union a flaky coagulaticn is fermed. 
| In this coagulation chere is also a “gath- 
ering in” of mud particles and bacteria, 
and when the entire jelly-like mass set- 
tles to the bottom the water is left prac- 
| tically clear, 

Following this the water is allowed 

to filter through sand, to cause a further 
reduction in the turbidity and the num- 
ber of becteria, and the final step is 
chlorination. 
_ The experiments were carired out dur- 
ing portions of three suce ssive years, 
; and a conclusion reached was that “the 
economical] limit” of permitting the wa- 
ter to remain with the filter .lum mix- 
| ture before filtration “appears to be 
reached somewhere between 8 and 12 
hours.” The time now in general prac- 
tice is about 4 houcs, 


Weople, the following founded this publication ag its sole owners: 


a result of |G 


Treasury Views on War 
Payments Are Unchanged! 


| ' 
(Continued from Page 1.) 
agreements for funding the debts to 


| the 

| the United, States were reached between 
the World War Foreign Debt Funding! 
om*mission and the several debtors, the 
announcement of each debt settlement 
included the statement that the agree- 
ment was based on the capacity of the 
debtor power to pay, according to Treas- ! 
ury records, Mr. Mellon was chairman 
| of the Commission, which expired by! 
| Statute in 1927, i 
| The funding agreements were predi- | 
|Cated on the indicated resources of the | 
| Particular governments over the period | 
provided for the payment after the Com- 
mission had surveyed the budgetary re- 
| quirements of the debtors, Provision 
| was made in each agreement whereby the 
debtor was granted the optional right 
to postpone payment of the annuity prin- 
cipal in a given year when conditions 
arose which would prove burdensome to 
the affected nation’s budget. 
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resident’s Plan 
To Help Jobless 
Is Set in Motion 


Director of National Organi- 
zation, Col.. Woods, Con-, 
fers With Secretary La-| 


mont on Proposals | - 


New inventions and new industrial and¢sion of the scone, methods and results of Skilled occupations like those of the 
transportation processes are partly re-|the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ volume | puddler, the glass blower, and scores of 
| of employment statistics and indexes, and | others, are practically eliminated. It is 


sponsible for the present unemployment e 4 the , 
| problem, and a survey should be made | I feel that you will enter the discussion | hitting the field of the professions, the 


Determining of Causés of Idleness 


Proposed in Unemployment Survey 


* * 
Extent of Displacement of Workers by Machines Should Be 
Made Part of Study, Secretary of Labor Asserts in Address 

; To Advisory Committee 


For Speed Flying © 
Called Feasible — 


‘Navy Expert Says Craft Cap ~ 
| Travel at 500 Miles Per 
| Hour at Height of 40,000 
| Feet 












\ 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


Continued from Page 1.1 } A a 
: ; ; titudes are so different from conditions, 


various causes have entered the situa- 





tion. : : | 
(Mr. Davis’ address is printed in| 
| 


tion. 
full text on page 3.) P 

President Hoover met briefiy with the | 
Advisory Committee on Employment Sta- 
tistics, but did not address the confer- 
ence. 

Irrigation Projects 

The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 

Lyman Wilbur, stated orally at the White 


House on Oct. 22, at a conference with | 


President Hoover, that his Department is 
doing what it can to assist in the unem- 
ployment situation. 


The Department’s activities relative to 
Wilbur said 


unemployment, Secretary : 
consist in speeding up work on project 


* 


give employment to a large number o 
persons. 

Secretary Wilbur is a member of th 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Unem 
ployment. 

Revolutions in the character of em 
ployment because of inventions formerly 

@vere a generation apart, Mr. Davis told 

the committee, but today “these inven- 
tions are closing in upon every side.” 
Mechanical advances are affecting not 
only the. skilled laborer, he said, but 
the professions and artists are feeling 
their effects. There are thousands of 
trained musicians and actors walking 
the streets begging for opportunity to 
use their talents, he stated. 

The committee, composed of officials 
of the Government and of industry, met 
at the suggestion of President Hoover, 
who appointed it Aug. 12 to advise the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor on obtaining addi- 
tional employment data, especially for 
the building trades, 
ployes, and agricultural workers. 
with the following present: Dr. Joseph 
H. Willits, chairman, from the Advisory 
Committee of the Census of Unemploy- 
ment; John P. Fey, from the American 


* Federation of Labor; Arthur O. Wharton, 


from the railroad brotherhods and al- 
lied organizations; Dr.’ Leo Wolman, 
from the National Bureau of Economic 
Research and the Comittee on Recent 


Economic Changes; Harold F. Browne, ! 


from the National Industrial Conference 
Board; P. W. Litchfield, from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States; 
W. M. Steuart, Director of the Census; 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics; Noel Sargent, from the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Dr. Willits stated orally that the con- 
ference would be largely an organization 
meeting and that he did not’ know how 
long the committee might find it neces- 
sary to remain in Washington. 





; Innovations in Autos 


Exhibited at London 


Wire Wheels Predominate; 
Trend to Leather Is Shown 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for sale overseas. On export jobs as 


well as ordinary cars for use in the Brit- | 


ish Isles, British manufacturers are dis- 
playing a tendency to disregard the tra- 
ditional design and embodying in their 
new models displayed at Olympia many 
American developments, the cable states. 

The only notable mechanical . innova- 


tions at the show were certain changes | 
in transmission and the introduction of | 
Daimler fluid fly wheel and self-chang- | 


ing gear box, the cable continues. Mer- 
cedes displayed a model with six speeds 
forward and two reverse. Crossley fea- 
tured a new six-wheel car for estate 
work abroad. 

Upholstery on the Olympia exhibits 
showed a definite tendency toward the 
use of leather entirely. 

Wire wheels were evident on practi- | 
cally all models. A departure in body 
work from fabric to all metal was also 
evident. Body colors were mainly blue 
and black. Sliding roofs were even more 
in evidence and were standard on sev- 
eral British models, optional on practi- 
cally all. 

In the marine department of the show 
47 motor boat and engine manufacturers 
exhibited models ranging in price from 
$208 to $48,500. 





The President’s Day | 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 22 





10:15 a. m.—Rabbi 
New York, ce!l: 
ence not announced. 

10:30 a. m.—Wwuliam M. Ritter, of 
Washington, D. C., retired lumberman, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

10:45 a. m.—Senator Goff (Rep.), of 
West Virginia, called to pay his re- 
spects following his return from 


Europe. 

11 a. m—Fred M. Harpham, of 
Akron, Ohio, vice president of. the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
called to ‘discuss commercial possibili- 
ties of the American airship industry. 

11:15 a. m.—John §S, Billings, asso- 
ciate editor of the magazine “Time,” 
called to discuss a private matter. 

11:30 a. m—Miss Mary B. Pierce, 


Hymanson, of 
Subject of confer- 


of Philadelphia, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 
11:45 a. m.—Mrs. Aida de Costa 


Breckinridge, assistant director of pub- 
lic relations of the President’s Child 
Welfare Conference, called to discuss 
details of the conference program, 

12 m.—Benedict M. Holden, an at- 
torney, of Hartford, Conn., called. Sub- 
ject of conférence not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—Dr. Robert R. Moton, of 
Tuskegee, Ala., president of Tuskegee 
Institute, called to present his report 
as chairman of a commission appointed 
by the President to make a study of 
the Haitian educdtional problem. 

12:40 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the finalists in the in- 
ternational oratorical contest. 

1 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the delegates to the con- 
vention of the Commissioners of Agri- 
culture. s 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 


to determine to what extent such techno-| of this first subject on your program 
logical advances are responsible, the| with a conviction that scope and meth- 


Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis,!ods must be held within and center 
| around the absolute essential of accu- 
racy. The methods of the Bureau are 
| essentially those established by its ‘rst 
| Commissioner, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
| and developed through his long adminis- 
‘tration of the Buerau which extended 
over 20 years. 


| Employment in Building 
! Trades Held Essential 


stated Oct. 22 in an address at the initial 
meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
{Employment Statistics, appointed by 
; President Hoover. He recommended a 
study rather than a mere enumeration 
of the unemployed. His address follows 
in full-text: : 

Gentlemen: We convene this morning 
as an Advisory Committee on Employ- 
ment Statistics in pursuance to the let- 


over which he has jurisdiction, chiefly | I understand that the Bureau of the Cen- 
reclamation. This work involves a total | sys has worked with such a body as yours 
outlay of several million dollars and will! fo, a number of years. One, if not the 


ter of Aug. 12 from President Hoover.| The second subject on the program, 
| The formation of such committees while! which is the inclusion of additional sub- 
*}new in the experience of this Depart-| jects, is to my mind one that must be 
Siment is not altogether an experiment. | considered solely in the light of the pos- 
sibility of adequate returns within the 
| limits of available funds. The Bureau 
f c , is already feeling its way toward the 
| principal, purpose of such committees | inclusion of volume of employment in 
;is to give the responsible heads of the} building construction and its principal 
e| various bureaus and departments more | branches. 
-,| immediate and first-hand contacts not! Unquestionably a volume of employ- 
| only with the sources of the raw material| ment index which does not cover the 
.l|of statistics represented by the manu-| building trades is inadequate and may 
facturers and industrialists but also with| at times be misleading. This deficiency 


Government em-| 


the users of statistics, which include not 
only these but the economists as well. 


Organization Is Result 
Oj Congressional Act 


The immediate occasion for the organi- 
| zation in this department of such a com- 
| mittee as you gentlemen will represent 
| is the passage of the act of Congress 
|of July 7 known as Public 37, which re- 
| quires the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
materially expand its work along the line 
of volume of employment. This law as 
enacted adds specifically to the number 
of subjects already covered the follow- 
ing: 1. Building and construction in- 
dustry; 2. Government employes includ- 
ing State, county, municipal, and Federal; 
}and 3. Agricultural labor. 

Furthermore, it definitely orders the 
expansion of lines of work already cov- 
}ered in part, and states that. the unit of 


‘employment shall be’ man hours of em- 





| 





must be met. Building construction must 
be covered. The subject of agriculture 
as named in the law which has recently 
been enacted must as I see it depend 
upon the cooperation of the Department 
of Agriculture, and I shall do whfat I can 
| to secure the cooperation and to coordi- 
|nate the work of the two departments 
| along this line. 

| The new law requires us to change 
| dress the number of names on the pay 
|roll to the total one-man hours of em- 
| ployment. The Commissioner, Ethelbert 
| Stewart, has frequently called my atten- 
|tion to the desirability of this change. 
| He has made the recommendation in his 
| report, and I approve of it. To my mind 
| the question involved is one of practica- 
| bility of getting manufacturers and other 
j; employers to report upon this basis with 
}anything like the accuracy with which 
|they now report the number of names 
| on the pay roll. 


| ployment rather than the names on the| 


pay rool. It greatly adds to the clerical 


work and expense involved by prescrib- | 


jing that “such statistics shall be re- 


| States and also by States and/or Fed- 
eral reserve districts and by such smaller 
geographical subdivisions as the Secre- 
| tary may from time to time prescribe.” 

The real beginning of this work was as 
of Jan. 1, 1923, when a sufficient number 
of manufacturing industries were being 
[ber of and there were a sufficient num- 





ber of establishments in each reporting 
industry to warrant the Bureau in estab- 
|lishing in addition to its general index 
separate indexes for. specific industries. 


In January, 1923, the Bureau was carry- | 


ing in that index 4,153 establishments. In 
June, 1930, it was carrying 13,375, or an 
increase of 222 per cent. 

In addition to this it was carrying six 
industries covering nearly 100,000 em- 


ployes which were not included in the} 


index because of the lack of the weight- 
ing factors. In addition to the 54 manu- 
facturing industries a large number of 
subjects have been added so that the Bu- 
reau is now covering practically all the 
subjects required by the act of July 7, 
1930, except those already pointed out to 
you. The further details along these 


; missioner, Ethelbert Stewart, 
work proceeds. 


|Work Is Expanded’ 
Without Added Appropriation 


The expansion of the work of the Bu-| 
|reau of Labor Statistics which this bill | 
requires has been largely carried on; 
without additional appropriation. The} 
|cost of carrying the volume of employ- | 
ment and pay-roll work for the fiscal | 
| year ended June 30, 1929, was $36,435. | 
; The cost of this work for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, was $34,226. Thus | 
in the face of a very considerable ex- 
| pansion in the volume of, work done there 
| Was a saving of $2,209. 

| Whatever happens we must not sacri- 
fice accuracy of result within the ac- 
cepted field to any plans of expansion 
‘coming from whatever source, and 
whether written into statutory direction 
or not. For the 10 years that I have 
been Secretary of Labor I have watched 
| with very great interest—and at first I 
confess with some concern—the work of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. As the 
|years go on I am becoming more and 
|more impressed, not only 
| breadth and scope of the work of that 
Bureau, but by the industry, energy, and 
|enthusiasm with which its work is 
| conducted. 

As to the accuracy of its work I have 
not the slightest misgiving. In the 10 
|years of my administration I have had 
| Just one complaint from a manufacturer, 
| who, basing his opinion upon a publica- 
| tion which gives the union rates of wages 
throughout the United States, objected 
| that the Bureau should not confine itself 
to the union side of things. When his 
| attention was called to the fact that the 
Bureau publishes wages in a large nam- 
ber of industries regardless of organ- 
ization of the workers therein he was 
not only satisfied but apologized for his 
opinion, which had admittedly been based 
upon too limited knowledge of the Bu- 
reau’s work, ; 


as your 


\Confidence Accorded 
Findings of Bureau 


The statistical findings of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics have the confidence 
of the people. In times of storm and 
| stress I have known its figures to be at- 
|tacked from certain quarters, but when 
|the storm was over, the fear, the fury, 
|the alarm of the moment passed, I have 
'noticed that in every instance the con- 
|viction was driven. home to the public 
|mind that the figures promulgated by 
ithe Bureau of Labor Statistics were ac- 
‘curate; and even when it has been forced 
against its policy, against its wish, to 
promulgate estimates these estimates 
have in the long run been accepted even 
|by the people most violently assailing 
{them at the time. ; 

We can not, therefore, afford to either 
|hamper the bureau in its work or to so 





radically expand and enlarge that work | 


without corresponding financial resources 
|as to jeopardize its well earned and long 
established confidence of the people in 
the accuracy of its statenients. 

I say this because I know that the first 
subject on your program is the discus- 


ported for all such industries and their | 
| principal branches throughout the United ; 


lines will be given to you by the Com-| 


must be made gradually and only so rap- 
idly as the manufacturers come around 
|to that point of view, and that it cannot 
be made abruptly. It must be under- 
stood that all information secured by the 
Bureau along these or any other lines is 
given by employers voluntarily. The Bu- 
reau has no power to compel replies to 
its inquiries, and its success since its or- 


| ganization in 1885 is a marvelous tribute | 


|to the cooperation and public spirit of 
the manufacturers and others who have 
responded to its requests. 

The fourth subject in the program, 
which is again made mandatory by the 
act of Congress of July 7, is the classi- 
fication of statistics into smaller groups, 
| both industrial groups and geographical 
|areas. Here the question is one of cler- 
jical expense. In all statistical material 
the more you classify and the smaller 
your groups, whether industrial or geo- 


| graphical, the greater your expense, with | 
the result that about the only thing left} 


|to consider here as it seems to me is 
| whether a better and more satisfactory 
| grouping or classification could be made 
without increasing the number of such 
groupings and classifications. 





| Responsibility Rests 
| With Heads of Bureau 


After all, we must not forget that the 
final responsibility rests with the heads 
of the Bureau and of the Department, 
and that in the hands of the final re- 


| 


artists, and limiting the opportunities of 
genius. We find thovgands of highly 
trained musicians walking the streets in' 
New York or begging for an opportunity 
to sing for a few minutes before a re- 
cording disk in Hollywood; actors who! 
formerly thrilled one audience in one 
place at a time now perform for a million 
people in their homes, and the possibil- 
ity of reproduction of the performance 
continues as long as the record will last. | 

Not only was the building across the 


tics painted with a spray coating ma- 


| chine last week by one man in about the | 
same number of hours that it would have | 


taken two men days to have painted it by 
hand, but in the Bureau itself 100 per- 
sons are doing work by machine which 
it would require 500 people to do with- 


Care of Workers 
Displaced Important 


Only the other day I was over near 
Pittsburgh to speak at the opening of 
a new plant that abolishes forever my 
own trade of young manhood—that of 
the iron puddler.. In this instance it is 
not a machine but a new mechanical 
process that now refines the iron that 
we used to handle in the red-hot furnace | 
| with the strength of our arms and backs. | 
But the effect is the same. An ancient 
trade is gone forever. Many workers 
j are released from puddling iron to seek 
‘new occupations. One refining unit now 
does the work of 300 men. In speaking | 











I have the feeling that this change] 


at the opening of that mill with its new 
|process and machinery, I said that the 
| newest thing in American industry is to 
take care- of the workers we displace | 
with machinery. 

They asked me to make the first ball 
of iron weighing 3,000 pounds. They/ 
‘handed me a telephone. In the distance | 
I saw an electric engine, a cupola, and | 
some vats, and I spoke into the telephone 
| these two words, “Pick up.” Three thou- 
, sand pounds of molten metal flowed from 
a cupola into a vat. Afterwards I said, 





| 
' 





“Run forward,” and the engine got into 
motion and transferred it 250 feet away. 
| When it got to this particular point, I! 
| Said over the telephone, “Stop,” and it! 
| stopped. A traveling crane took the vat | 
from the train, and I said through the 
_telephone, “Run in reverse,” and the 
train moved back to its original start- | 
jing point. I said “Stop,” and it stopped. | 
| Later two vats were put together, and I 
again repeated through the telephone, | 
“Push out ball,” and out came 3,000 
pounds of iron into a compressor. One 
man pulled a lever, pressed it into billet 
' shape, turned it over on a set of rolls, 
another man with a lever operated it to 
a finished product. 

These 12 words, together with the elec- 
tricity and the connections by telephone, 
put out of work more than 300. puddlers. 
| This machinery handles the 3,000-pound 
| ball of iron much easier than the puddler, | 





with his helper, could handle the 200-| 
pound ball. 

Just how far are these technological | 
changes responsible for our present un- 
employment? Can this question be an- 
swered, and if so how are we to answer | 
it? This is a problem upon which we 
wish your advice. 


Reasons for Lack 
Of Work to Be Learned 


This technological unemployment sur- 
vey ought perhaps to be made from a} 
labor point of view. That is to say, it 
should be a study rather than an enumera- | 





|at sea level that the matter of propeller 
efficiency is important,” Lieut. Diehl. de- 


¢ |clared. “The German designers probably ~ 






alley from the Bureau of Labor Statis- | 





; contemplate the use of a variable-pitch 
| propeller which can be adjusted at high 
; | altitudes. Considerable work has been 
| done on this problem in this country, but 
|so far none of the products of this ex- 
perimentation is on the market.” 
Extreme cold—as low as 67 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit—will be encoun- 
j tered at an altitude of 40,000 feet, the 
specialist pointed out. Besides causing 












out machines. | 





~—United States Coast Guard 

The United States Coast Guard cutter “Haida,” shown above, will soon 

assume patrol duty in the Gulf of Alaska where it will be in position to 

offer prompt aid to crews of a large fishing fleet exposed to hazards of 
storms at this season of the year. 


‘extreme physical discomfort, this phe- 
| nomenon will require the development of 
fuel which will perform efficiently and 
|perfection of lubricants which will not 


|thicken and cause movable controls and * 


‘bearings to bind, he said. ; 

| There will be no unusual landing prob- 
|lem occasioned by the extreme speed de- 
| veloped, he said. The increased speed will 
result principally through taking advan- 
{tage of less dense atmosphere and con- 
sequently the difficulty in effecting .a 
landing will be no greater than that 
|faced by pilots of planes which now 







Coast Guard Cutter Given Assignment 
In Alaska to Protect F ishing Fleets 


‘Haida’ to Cruise in Alaskan Gulf During Season When 
Storms Add to Hazards of Operation 








The Coast Guard cutter 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., has 
been assigned to duty in connection with | 
rendering assistance to the fishing fleet | 
in the Guif of Alaska at this season when | 


large fleet of vessels operating in that 
region. 

The “Haida” will sail from Seattle, 
Wash., about Oct. 27, and will patrol the | 
waters between Middleton Island and 
Cape Fairweather until the close of the 





“Haida,” operating largely from Juneau, Sitka, | 
|Commander T. A. Shanley, commanding, | Ketchikan, 


Canadian ports. The “Haida” will. be pre- | fection of the Mercury racing plane built 
pared to give medical and surgical aid; for Alford J. Williams, former lieutenant 
to the fishermen, and she will cruise con- | of the Navy, required work on the 

tho’ athian “edn to ihe fekards of the tinuously over the fishing grounds to | lem of propeller efficiency, he a ¢ 
insure prompt aid in the event of mishap | while supercharger development has been 
;to any of the fishing vessels. 










{travel 250 to 300 miles an hour at low 
altitudes. : 
Design specifications of the plane haye 
been reported to include the provisions 
that the craft climb at an angle of 45 
degrees and reach 35,000 feet in an hour 
and a half, and this‘ performance, Lt. 
Diehl remarked, is not unusual. The rate 
of climb, he said, would be “moderate.” 
The need for this plane has not been 
demonstrated previously, but considera- 
| ble work on various phases of its devel- 


Alaska; Seattle, Wash., and | opment has been done, he explained. Per- 


er 


carried on for some time. 


season the latter part of November, when | 


| themselves. 


/results that can be used in a practical | 


sponsibility must rest the final power to; tion. The jobless man will tell the 
direct. We want your advice and we! enumerator he lost his job because there 
want you to feel that it will be given as| was no work, without knowing why there 
full eonsideration and as great weight as|was no work. This must be followed 





is possible consistent with this final|back to the employer to ascertain from | 
power of direction which must accom-}him whether the man lost his job because 
pany ultimate responsibility. of a new machine, a new process, or a| 

Whatever of recasting or of enlarge- | new product. Again, a man will say | 
ment in the field over which we have he lost his job because of a machine or a' 
just gone, there is no doubt in my mind process, but this too ought to be checked ! 
but that the Bureau of Labor Statistics | back to ascertain all the attending facts. 


with the} 


for a few thousand dollars expended each 
year has compiled an employment index 
which translated into unemployment 
| figures gives us substantially the same 
|results as those secured by census 
lenumerations, which cost millions of 
dollars. It gives us_ these 
| monthly, which it would be physically im- 
| possible for an enumeration system to 
‘do. We are not in the dark about the 
|facts, though the greater inclusion of 


|be limited either as to territory or to| 


results | 


fields of employment such as the build- | 


ing trades is desirable to give us a 
broader range of. facts. 


| facts. 

We now come to what personally inter- 
ests me most in this program, a discus- 
sion of the practicability of surveys of 
technological unemployment either along 
the lines of industry or geographical 
jareas. By technological unemployment 
is meant the displacing of men by new 
| machinery, new processes, new methods 
of production and transportation and 
handling of material. There is no use 


extent to which the displacement of labor 
is going on from these causes. True, 
| displacement of labor may not mean, and 
| in the past has not meant, the protracted 
unemployment of labor. 

| It is a question, however, as to how 
|far we can gain valuable information 
from a study of the past. The great 





But what we)! 
want to know most is the reason for the | 


for anyone to undertake to minimize the} 





inventions of the past have been confined | 


to single industries. Arkwright’s inven- 
tion of the loom created panics and riots 
}in Manchester, England, and was con- 
fined to the textile districts and the 
textile workers. Revolutions in the 
character of employment as the result of 
inventions were a generation apart. To- 
day these inventions are closing in upon 
every side. 


| Machinery Displaces 
Both Skillet! and Unskilled 


As I stated before the Bostorf conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 


of labor in every industry we find the 
same thing, and there is where the pres- 
ent situation differs so radically from 
the past. It is not only the skilled men 
who have been affected by new machines 
and new processes. The tracklayer and 
the railroad section hand find rails laid 
by mechanical devices, riveted by acety- 
|lene welders, and the dirt tamped around 
the ties with mechanical tampers; and 
the longshoreman finds the freight laid 
upon conveyors that carry it from the 
ship’s hold into the storage warehouse 
on the dock.” 








bor, the other day, “All along the line| 





| scope they should be detailed and thor- 


|in employment is the result of any one| 


Such studies will in the nature of things | 
lines of industry, but within the chosen 


ough, 

To a very limited degree something; 
can be done along this line by a ques-| 
tion in our schedule asking if decrease | 
or more of these things. In my judg-| 
ment very little that will be satisfactory 
can be secured along these lines. A 
better way would be to make special | 
surveys, either along the lines of given! 
industries, or covering all industries! 
within a given geographical area, can- 
vassing first the unemployed and sec- 
ondly the industrial establishments 





|from which the given worker was dis- 


missed to learn why he was dismissed, | 
and if the result of a machine list the | 
machine, its labor displacing power, etc. | 

The unemployed worker will only 
know he was dismissed because there 
was no work for him. ‘He will not know | 
why there was no work, though some 
of them will know. But after all, the 


Congress Will Be Told | 
About Plight of Farmers: 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
trouble and the inconvenience involved 
in its enforcement.” { 

The association also adopted unani- 
mously a resolution “endorsing heartily 
the present system of the Federal De- | 
partment of Agriculture in releasing 
monthly crop reports.” 

Also by formal resolution the associ- 
ation pledged to the Federal Farm Board | 
their complete cooperation in furthering | 
the efforts of the Farm Board in advanc- | 
ing the interests of agriculture. 

The association further went on record 
as “affirming our support of the prin- 
ciple that the administration of the dairy 
laws should be intrusted to the agricul- 
tural departments of each State.” 

The question of dairy control was the 
subject of discussion before the associa- | 
tion throughout the session, Frank P. |; 
Washburn, Commissioner of Agriculture | 
of Maine, at a previous session called at- | 
tention to the discord caused by “price | 
wars” among distributors, which ulti- 
mately worked to the hurt of the pro- | 
ducer. He declared that the greatest 
danger facing any branch of New Eng- 
land agriculture is the frequency of price 
reducing conflicts between distributors, 
which means heavy losses to the pro- 
ducer and are not demanded or expected | 
by the consumer, | 





these waters are closed to halibut fishing | 
under the provisions of the International | 
Convention until next February. 

__The fleet numbers around 200 craft, ' 


best authority on this phase of the sub-| 
ject will be the employer, who will 
know whether it was because of slack! 
trade, a new machine, a new process, | 
device, or method of production, or} 
whether the entire purpose of plant 
operation has changed necessitating an | 
entire change of worker, in short, not | 
a decrease possibly in number of em- 
ployes but a change in the employes 





What we seek, therefore, is a ome. | 


ful analysis of and advice upon the 
research posssibilities along these lines 
and the scope and methods which will 
most quickly and satisfactorily bring) 


way. 
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CHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


EVENING DRESS SHIRTS 


Evening Shirts are a Particular Item 
of Dress requiring Exacting Care in 


Fitting for which we are Distinguished. 
We are pleased to make up Sample Shirts 


NEW YORK~—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTJGLIONE 








In fair weather 


Western Electric 
your telephone service 


In foul weather, just as in fair, Western 
Electric backs up the Bell System with 
all the apparatus and supplies needed 
to restore, maintain or expand your 
telephone service. 

This Company manufactures tele- 
phone equipment of every sort, with 
a skill acquired through 50 years’ ex- 
perience. At 32 warehouses it holds 
great reserves of telephone material 
available for shipment day or night. 


Western Electric i 





1818 conversations at one time can 
be carried on through this new type 
cable. It contains 3636 insulated 
wires within a diameter of 254 ins. 





The flying telephone laboratory in 
which Western Electric airplane ‘~ 
telephone equipment has been de- 
veloped by the Bell Laboratories, 
Provision for communication be- 
tween ground and plane marks a 
great forward step in flying. a 


or foul... 


backs up 


It delivers and installs the apparatus 
when and where needed. 

The large scale manufacture of stand- 
ardized equipment, too, is an economy. 
So is the concentrated purchasing— 
a responsibility that Western Electric 
undertakes for the telephone compa- 
nies of the Bell System. Allin all, here is 
a work of mass production, purchasing 
and distribution which for size and 
complexity has no parallel in industry. dog 





One of the 18 materials in your ~ 
telephone is rubber from the | 
plantations of Sumatra. Western 
Electric goes to market in every 
corner of the world. ¢ 


THE MAKERS OF 
BELL TELEPHONES 
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By Most Crops 


Federal Review of Week 
~ Shows Drought Persists 
© In Middle Atlantic But Soil 
_ Is Good Elsewhere 


¢ 


- Abnormally cold weather, with hard 
freezes, in the northern States did some 


damage to truck and gardens during the 
Jast week, but staple crops were gen- 
erally mature and out of danger, the 
Weather Bureau, Vepartment of Agri- 
culture, stated Oct. 22 in its weekly re- 
view of weather and crop conditions, 
Rains relieved conditions in New Jer- 
sey and part of Pennsylvania, but in 
ener@l the drought continued in the 


iddle Atlantic area and raiii was needed | 


also in the Northeast. 

The surface soil over much of the ag- 
ricultural area of the country, except the 
Middle Atlantic, is in good cordition for 


sowing, J. B. Kincer, chief of the divison| 


of agrcultural meterology of the Bu- 
reau, stated orally. The drought in the 
Middle Atlantic area, however, is delay- 
ing sowing, particularly of hardy grasses 
such as timothv, “e said. The weekly 
review follows in full text: 


Cool Weather’s Advance 
Warm weather prevailed over the 


central and eastern portions of the coun-| 


try at the beginning of the week, but 
at the samé time much lower tempera- 
tures had overspread the far Northwest, 
with the advent of an extensive high 
pressure area from the western Ca- 
nadian Provinces. The cool weather ad- 
vanced southeastward, as the week pro- 


toward its close, bringing frost and 
freezing temperatures well to the south-| 
central portions of the country. ; 

The temperature, for the week as a 
whole, averaged slightly above normal 
in most Atlantic districts and the far 
Southwest, and moderately subnormal 
in the Southern States. From the Ohio 
and central Mississippi Valleys north- 
ward, however, the week was decidedly 
cold; with some unusually low tempera- 
tures prevailing; several stations re- 
ported the lowest of record for so early 
in the season. The greatest minus de- 
partures of temperatures from normal 
occurred from Iowa, northern Missouri, 
and Kansas northwestward to Montana, 
where the weekly means showed defici- 
encies ranging from 12 degrees to as 
much as 22 degrees. 

The line of freezing weather, as re- 
ported from first-order stations, ex-| 
tended as far south as western North! 
Carolina, southern Kentucky, south-cen-! 
tral Missouri, and southeastern Kansas, | 
but coinciding, approximately, with the} 
southern limit of the normal killing| 
frost line at this date. The lowest tem- 
perature reported from first-order sta- | 
tions was 10 degrees above zero at 
several points in the far Northwest. | 


Rain Widely Distributed 


Precipitation was rather widely 
tributed during the week, but 


dis- | 
was 


(Cun 9578) 


gressed, and reached the Atlantic csat| Cost of Crude Oil 


| Venezuelan oil fields will be held by the 


ee 
. 


Weather Changes | Rair 
In Corn Belt States 


Rainfall and Temperature in Corn-belt S tates, 
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Rainfall and Temperature Por- 
| trayed Graphically by 
Weather Bureau 


Graphs showing rainfall and tempera- 
ture in the Corn Belt States from April 
to September, inclusive, were made avail- 
able Oct. 22 by the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture, (These are re- 
produced in an adjoining column.) 


The Bureau’s explanation of the graphs! 
follows in full text: 

The graphs show that dring the first 
part of the season or until about the 
middle of June, rainfall was heavy over 
much of the western belt, especially in 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, with the 
amounts generally above normal. In the 
Ohio Valley deficiencies in rainfall were 
persistent throughout the growing} 
season. Also, beginning about the mid- 
dle of June, temperatures were rather 
uniformly high, as indicated in the lower 
portion of each graph. In Kansas and 
Nebraska, after May 13, only six weeks, 
until the close of September, had as much 
as normal rainfall, with eight consecu- 
tive weeks, from June 17 to Aug. 12,: 
deficient. In Missouri, 3 weeks had ap- 
proximately normal, and 5 above normal, 
3 of which were in the latter part of the | 
season; all other weeks had deficient | 
moisture. In Iowa, from July 8 to Sept. 
23, only one week, out of the 12, had as 
much as normal rainfall. In Illinois, 
only 8 of the 26 show a normal or greater | 
'fall, and from July 1to Aug. 12 there 
‘were 6 consecutive weeks below normal; | 
while in Indiana, only 9 of the 26 had 
normal rainfall, with 9 consecutive 
weeks, from May 20 to July 29, deficient. 
Ohio had only 7 of .26 weeks with as 
much as normal, and ¥1 consecutive 
weeks, from May 20 to Aug. 5, dry. 
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Temperature departare. Precipitetion, inches. ; 


Will Be Determined | 
At Tariff Hearing 


Inquiry by Commission Will 
Be Made on _ Relative 
Prices of Both Foreign) 
And Domestic Products | 
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A public hearing to determine the rel- 
ative prices to Atlantic coast refineries 
of crude petreleum from domestic and 


SVessscossse 


Temperatare departure. 


Tariff Commission Oct. 31, according to 
a recent announcement b¢ the Commis- 
sion. 

Failing in efforts to secure in the 
Tariff Act of 1930 a duty on crude and! 
—. =. independent = producers, | 
through their congressional representa- | . : 
tives, wrote into that measure language | Indiana and Ohio. 
directing an investigation by the Tariff 
Commission’ and a report to Congress | 
within eight months of “the approximate 
average cost per barrel to the oil re- 
fineries located on the Atlantic seaboard 
of crude petroleum delivered to them 


mostly light to modern in character. | rom the oil fields of the United States 


There were some heavy falls, in places 


largely in the form of snow, in the in-| 


terior of the. Northwest, parts of the 
Lake region, and some local areas of 


the interior valleys, but otherwise the! 


weekly amounts were mostly less than 
half an inch. A considerable area of 
the Southeast and most sections west 
of the Rocky Mountains had partically 
no rain. - * a 
The abnormally cold weather, wit 
hard freezes in much of the North, did 
more or less damage to late gardens and 
truck over the northern half of the coun- 
try, but staple crops were generally 
matured and out of danager. Consider- 
able loss of undug potatoes was reported | 
from the northern Great Plains, ~es well| 
as some damage to apples in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. Light frost occurred 
as far south as the central portions of 
the east Gulf States, but in these more 
southern districts there was no damage 
of consequence. Plowing was effectively 
stopped by frozen ground in north-central 


sections, while wintry weather was un-' 


favorable for outside work in the interior 
of the Northeast; otherwise, seasonal 
farm operations made fairly good prog- 
ress. 

In the still dry Eastern States gen- 
erous rains largely relieved conditions 


in New Jersey and southeastern Penn-| 


sylvania, while beneficial amounts were 
helpful in New York and New England, 
with moderate falls in parts of Virginia 
and eastern North Carolina. In general, 
however, droughty conditions continue 
over the Middle Atlantic area and more 
rain is needed in the Northeast. In the 
Ohio Valley showers were helpful in 
maintaining surface moisture for Fall 
grain crops, but in the absence of heavy 
rains and a supply of subsoil moisture, 
water for livestock and domestic pur- 
poses is still scarce, and is a serious 
problem in many places, especially in 
parts of Kentucky and Ohio. In the 
trans-Mississippi States and from the 
Rocky Mountains westward, the weather 
continued generally favorable, though 
more moisture is needed in the Pacific 
Northwest for plowing and for pastures. 
Fall grazing conditions continue to im- 


during the three years preceding 1930, 
and the present approximate. cost per 
barrel of crude petroleum from Lake 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, delivered to the 
same points,” it is explained. 

In accordance with this section the | 
Commission has announced a_ public} 
hearing and the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, which urged 
tariff protection in the last Congress, has 
stated that it will present its case to 
the Commission. 

The independent oil producers were ac- 
corded a special hearing by the Senate 
Finance Committee when it was prepar- 
ing the Hawley-Smoot Act, and asked 
for a tariff of $l a baryel on crude petro- 
leum and 50 per cent ad valorem on its 
refined products, the record shows. Ma- 
jority members of the Finance Commit- 
tee reported the bill, however, without 
including this item. 


Senate Amendments Offered 


Numerous amendments were then of- 
fered on the floor of the Senate by the 
Oklahoma Senators, in an effort to ob- 
| tain protection on oil, it is explained. 
|Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
a member of the Finance Committee, on 
| Feb. 28, proposed as an amendment the 
rates of $1 per barrel and 50 per cent. 
| They were rejected, 39 to 27. On Mar. 
| 19, Mr. Thomas proposed the same 


jamendment. Again it was defeated, 
| 38 to 29, 


Communications. 


HE Library of the Department of 
Justice had its beginning in the 
| Act of Mar. 2, 1831, which appro- 





priated $500 for the purchase of books 
for the Office of the Attorney General. 
As the result of additional appropri- 
ations, made from year to year, with 
a gradual increase to meet the needs 
of the Office of the Attorney General 
and the Department of Justice when 
? Poa per ee the wet 
On the same day, his colleague, Sen-| 0f June 22, 1870, the collection has 
ator Pine (Rep.), of Okiaheusa’ Eubaaie. reached a total of 68,226 books and 

|ted an amendment asking 50 cents and pamphlets. 
25 per cent, respectively, which was re- The collection also has been aug- 
| jected 32 to 28, according to the Con-| mented by donations from the other 
|gressional Record. Two days later, on| executive departments, and from the 
Mar. 21, Mr. Pine proposed 40 cents and| several States. Prior to 1907 the office 
20 per cent, but was again defeated,| of the librarian was not a statutory 
|38 to 37. position, but. was filled by a clerk of 
the Department assigned to the work 


Senator Thomas on Mar. 22, two days 
| before the bill passed the Senate, offered| by the Attorney General. The office, 
as such, was created under the provi- 


|an amendment which would have given| 4! 
|a rate of 10 per cent on crude petroleum ~ eo the Act of Congress, Feb. 


|and 20 per cent on its refined products, 

| the Congressional Record shows. This ee 

| was likewise rejected, 45 to 33. It was HE Library of the Department of 
then that Mr. Thomas secured the adop- z Justice is strictly a reference li- 
| tion - his amendment for the investiga- brary, primarily for the use of the 
tion by the Tariff Commission. officials of the Department’ although, 





The above graphs, issued by the United States Weather Bu- 
reau Oct, 22, show the weekly rainfall and departures of 
temperature from normal, for each week, in the important 
corn States of Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, 
The data cover the period, by successive 
weeks, from April to September, inclusive. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Comprehensive Legal Library 
Kept by Justice Department | 


Collection of Laws and Opinions and Other Data Prac- 
tically Complete 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisi®ns and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By George Kearney 


Librarian, Department of Justice 


1890 to the end of the October term, 
1929, These records and briefs are 
collected at the end of a term of the 
court, made into volumes, indexed and 
bound in book form. For the October 
term, 1929, there were 64 volumes. 
Included in the library collection are 
several thousand miscellaneous books 
for collateral reading, mainly history, 
biography and political science. 
* 7” x 


TW addition to his regular duties as 


executive officer of the library, the 
librarian is charged with the duty of 
editing and preparing for publication 
the Official Opinions of the Attorney 
General. These opinions are rendered 
to the President and to the heads of 
executive departments, upon their re- 
quest for advice in relation to their 
official duties (R. S. Secs. 354 and 
356), and are published under author- 
ity of section 383 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. To each opinion there is pre- 
fixed a headnote setting forth suc- 
cinctly the law as applied to the facts 
stated in the opinion. Each bound 
volume contains a comprehensive sub- 
ject-index, and also tables of consti- 
tutional provisions, acts of Congress, 
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United States Weather Bureau 


part of each diagram the heavy horizontally-disposed line 
shows the normal weekly rainfall, while the average amount 
for each week is shown by the heavy upright line. 
lower part, the heavy* horizontal line represents the normal 
temperature, and the variable line shows, for each week, the 
departure from normal. 


In the 


Hardware Men Told 
War Plan for Industry 


Col. Payne Says Federal Pos- 
session of Plants Is Not 
Contemplated 


Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 22.—Plans of 
the Department of War for the mobiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s industries in event 
of war contemplate control of industry 
by an industrial body appointed by the | 
| President of the United States, but do 
not contemplate governmental possession 
|of industrial establishments, the Assis- 
| tant Secretary of War, Col. Frederick H. 
| Payne, stated in an address Oct. 22 be- 
fore the annual convention of the Ameri- 
}can Hardware Association here. 

Col. Payne said that industrial ‘activi- 
ties must continue te operate under the 





; management of trained personnel. 

‘To relieve these men of the direct re- 
sponsibility for the operation of their 
plants in war,” he stated, “would be a! 
blunder of the most serious kind. 

“The bitter experiences of the World 
War demonstrated more clearly than | 
ever before that when great nations re- | 
sort to armed conflict, success depends 
as directly upon ability to meet the ma- 
terial requirements of war, as upon the 
skill with which its fighting units are 


employed against the enemy. Efficient 
| planning for the national defense then is 
the devising in time of peace of methods 
| for employing all of the national assets 
|in order to exert the maximum force 
promptly against any aggressor. 

| “I wish to state that control of indus- 
| try in war will not be a function of the 
Assistant Secretary of War or of anyone 
else within the War Department. It is 
one of the war-time functions of the 
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1930 Season |Sejentists Report Satisfactory 


allt 
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Photographs on Eclipse of Sun 


Weather Conditions Satisfactory for Both Pic- 
tures and Observations, According to Radio 
Message From South Seas Island 


Satisfactory photographs of the eclipse 
of the sun Oct. 21 were secured by the 
expedition from the Naval Observatory 
at Niuafou Island, South Pacific, the De- 
partment of the Navy was informed in 
a radiogram Oct. 22. ; 

Good weather conditions existed at the 
time of the eclipse, the message said, al- 
though an hour before the total eclipse 
a short shower occurred. The New Zea- 
land parties also were successful in car- 
rying out their observations of the phe- 
nomena, the radiogram reported. 

The full text of the statement made 
public by the Department of the Navy 
follows: 

A radio message from Commander C. 
H. J. Keppler, U. S. Navy, leader of the 
United States Naval Observatory eclipse 
expedition, which yesterday at about 5 
p. m., Eastern Standard Time, observed 
the total eclipse of the sun at Niuafou 
Island in-the southern Pacific Ocean, has 
been received by Capt. Julius F. Hell- 
weg, Superintendent of the Naval Ob- 
servatory. 

The message, sent in prearranged code 
by the U. S. S. “Ontario,” station ship at 
American Samoa, was interpreted by 
Capt. Hellweg as follows: ; 

“No clouds. Sky of very good quality. 
Direct photograph entirely satisfactory. 


Business in Orient 


Shows Hopeful Signs 


Italy Said to Have Provided 
Jobs for 400,000 on Pub-: 
lic Works Projects 


There are several hopeful indications 
in the business situation in the Orient, 
but business activity actually has in- 
creased very little there, the Department 
of Commerce stated Oct. 22 in a sum- 
mary of foreign industrial and business 
conditions. 

The outlook in The Netherlands and 
Belgium has improved, the Department 
said, and nearly 400,000 workers have 
been given employment on public works 
in Italy. Foreign trade of France and 
of Greece is at low levels and business is 
paralyzed in much of Brazil. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Far Eastern conditions show several 





| hopeful indications, although actual busi- 
| ness activity has increased very little. 


In Japan some gain has been made» by 


| cotton spinning, but other industries con- 


tinue to"lag. China in general is fa- 


| vored by the improved political outlook, 


with construction extremely active and 
crops exceptionally good. Slowly return- 
ing confidence is the only appreciable 
change in British India. Although pros- 
pects in Siam are seasonally improved, 
the rice export market is not promising. 
Business in Philippines : 

After exceptionally low levels of prices 
and business in the Philippines during 
September, several favorable factors 
have appeared in October, including in- 
creased railway traffic, greater construc- 
tion activity and reduced unemployment. 
The good agricultural outlook is the only 
hopeful feature in the Australian situa- 
tion. The sugar and pineapple crops in 
Hawaii promise to be exceptionally large, 
but the business outlook is dependent on 
price trends in export products. In Brit- 
ish Malaya there is a continued decline 
as the result of previous overtrading, 
and in New Zealand low prices prevent 
appreciable gains. 

In The Netherlands and Belgium gains 
are being recorded, and the outlook is 
somewhat improved; in the case of 
The Netherlands, however, the Autumn 
pickup has not assumed normal propor- 
tions. The French wheat crop is one 
of the worst on record and the pouty ® 
foreign trade, both export and import, 
is at a low ebb. Reports of Greek for- 
eign trade show a heavy decline in both 
imports and exports, with a slightly re- 
duced unfavorable balance. Heavy em- 
ployment totaling nearly 400,000 labor- 
ers on public works in Italy is the prin- 
cipal hopeful factor in that country. In- 
creases in contemplateid construction 
projects in Canada and improved confi- 
dence in the textile industry are the 
principal favorable factors in the Cana- 
dian situation, but newsprint production 
has declined. 

Political conditions in Brazil have | 
caused a paralysis of business in Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. Condit.ons 
have failed to improve in Argentina. \ 


Good flash photometer and Einstein. 
Corona midway in type, fairly bright. 
Two fairly long streamers, one at 300 
degrees and one at 120 degrees. Six 
medium streamers. Bailey’s Beads seen 
on edge of sun at beginning, of eclipse. 
Natives not alarmed by the eclipse but 
much interested. The New Zealand par- 
ties were successful. All members of 
our party in good health. Forty-one 
coronal plus Einstein and spectographs 
obtained. Short shower one hour before 
totality.” 

“Bailey’s Beads” referred to above are 
formed by the last rays of light from 
the sun just before total eclipse. The 
sun’s rays, red, appear to bubble from 
the crevasses on the rim of the moon and 
take the form of beads which vanish as 
the eclipse becomes more complete. 

The Naval Observatory eclipse expedi- 
tion expects to return the 300 miles to 
Samoa on board the U. S. S. “Tanager,” 
minesweeper accompanying the expedi- 
tion, in time to catch the steamer which 
—~ _ Samoa for San Francisco on 

ov. 7. 
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Southern States to Select 
Entry in Speaking Contest 


The Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation announces that the State winner 
from each of the 12 southern States 
chosen from vocational agricultural stu 
dents will compete at Athens, Ga., Oct. 
25, to represent the southern region at 
the national speaking contest to be held 
in Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 17. 

The contest is fostered and conducted 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation as a part of its program of 
training of future farmer leaders. The 


| Subjects selected by the contestants must 


deal with some farm economic problem. 
The judges, all editors of agricultural 
education magazines, are James M. 
Speed, W. C. Lassetter and C. A. Cobb. 


(Issued by Federal Board for Vocational 
Education.) 
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A Santa Fe Ticket to 


California 
Will take you through 


Phoenix 


on Santa Fe rails “all 
the way” from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 


You leave on the Santa 
Fe and arrive on the 
Santa Fe. 


Warm days in the 
desert and along a 
sunny seashore. 


Golf and horseback rid- 

ing keep the pep up 

and the pounds down, 
eeee 


Fred Harvey dining service 
another exclusive feature 
Make your Pullman reservations early. 
G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 
SANTA FB RY. 
601-602 Finance Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-5 
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RCA RADIOGRAMS 


are the fast, accurate way 
to all the world 


PEED and accuracy give RCA 
RADIOGRAMS the preference 


President, and will be performed by him 
through an appropriate industrial body. 

“In this connection, it may not be very 
generally known that the President re- 
cently approved a congressional resolu- 
tion creating a,commission to study 
methods for equalizing the burdens of 
and for removing the profits from war. 
The results obtained by that commission 


prove in the south-central portions of! Producers Complain by courtesy, its use is extended to Fed- 
the country. | The general complaint of the inde-| eral judges and to officials of other 
Small Grains.—Dryness persists in the, pendent oil producers on which they| Government departments. 
Middle Atlantic States, with some Winter based their plea for a tariff, as shown Part of the service of such a library 
grains seeded and up to fair to good in the testimony before the Finance Com-| is handling questions of various kinds 
stands, but over the greater part of this mittee and in Senate debate, was that| which involve research, In many in- 
area rains are needed for germination.|the tremendous increase in domestic oil| stances an adequate answer to a query 
Moisture conditions are still unsatisfac-| production had permitted the large oil| requires original investigation of legal 


and opinions of the Attorneys General 
cited therein. 

_ Advance sheets of these opinions are 
issued soon after their rendition and 
are distributed to the Government de- 
partments, United States judges and 
the United States district attorneys. 
A card index of the opinions in the 
advance sheets is kept for current 


is 





tory in Kentucky, but throughout the re- 


mainder of the Winter Wheat Belt the 
crop is in mostly good to excellent shape. 
Seeding late grains was somewhat de- 
layed in Texas, but growth of these al- 
ready sown is very good; sowing con- 
tinues in Oklahoma, with progress and 
condition of tke early crop good to excel- 
lent. In Kansas Winter wheat is mostly 
in very good to excellent condition, with 
sufficient soil moisture to carry the crop 
well into the Winter. Low temperatures 
stopred plowing in the Northwest. 


companies to beat down the price of; authorities or of debates in Congress 
crude oil with the use of foreign oil,| and reports of Committees of Con- 
chiefly from Venezuela. Because of this| gress to ascertain the legislative intent 
situation, it was argued on the floor of! as to particular enactments, frequently 
the Senate, the independent producers! requiring the preparation of memo- 
“face extermination.” randa. 

Domestic production of crude petro-| The library, including the purchase 
ye according to the summary of tar-| of books and the regulations governing 
@ ntormasiee, as inereased at the rate, their use, is under control of a library 
,000, arreis a year since 1919.; committee composed of the Solicitor 
In 1927 the production was 894,435,000 General, the Librarian, and one other 
barrels, valued at $1,203,000,000, as com-| official of the Department of Justice, 
pared with 770,874,000 barrels, worth! who is designated by the Attorney 


Corn and Cotton.—High winds blew | $1,447,760,000, in 1926, 
down considerable corn in Iowa, and there| 1" 1927 imports of crude petroleum! 
was some delay to husking by unfavor-| Were 6.5 per cent of the domestic pro-| 
able weather in much of the Western) duction and totaled 2,452,070,544 gal-| 
Corn Belt, but the freezes were generally | ons, according to the summary. Of this 
beneficial. The first general freeze of | #geregate Mexico supplied 44.7 per cent, 
the season occurred over the Corn Belt| Venezuela 36.3 per cent, and Colombia 
States but did practically no damage, as| 13.7 per cent. A year later, however, 
the crop had matured. Husking made|!™portations of foreign petroleum had 
good progress in the Ohio Valley. reached 3,350,210,220 gallons, an in- 


Cotton picking was delayed somewhat | ver 1997, ee gallons 


by rather frequent rains in the western 

ion of the belt, especially in Texas| (¢, ao a - ss | 

western Oklahoma, but, otherwise, | Constitution at World Fair | 

week was mostly favorable and pick-| The Department of the Navy is oy 
img and ginning made good progress.;ing to solve navigational difficulties 
Late bolls are reported as opening fast| which might prevent the appearance of 
in the northern portion of the eastern] the historic frigate “Constitution” at the 
belt, with condition. better than expected| Chicago world’s fair in 1933. (Depart- 
‘tn northern Georgia. ment of the Navy.) 
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General. 
* %* ae 

THE library contains a highly spe- 

cialized collection of law books, in- 
cluding legal periodicals, and Govern- 
ment publications. Its sets of Federal 
and State statutes, decisions, and di- 
gests are practically complete; and it 
has strong collections of British and 
British colonial statutes and decisions, 
and legal periodicals. Of the legal 
periodicals, there are about 75 sets, 
some of which are no longer current. 

The library has a complete set of 
records and briefs of the Supreme 
Court in United States cases from 


use, and at intervals cumulative sub- 
ject-indexes, covering opinions_ ren- 
dered since the last complete volume, 
are prepared and issued to officials of 
the Government. The current volume 
of opinions is 36 and in advance sheets 
has reached page 318. 

_ During the fiscal year 1930, 34 opin- 
lions were rendered by the Attorney 
General to the heads of executive de- 
partments, and 4 to the President, a 
total of 38. 


* * * 


THE library has a printed catalogue, 

superseded in part and supple- 
mented by a card catalogue in diction- 
ary form. This includes entries for 
textbooks, reference books, current ac- 
cessions, also analytical entries for 
many subjects of growing importance 
not appearing in separate form, but 
forming part of more coriprehensive 
works, 

This subject-analysis adds an index- 
ing feature to the catalogue that facili- 
tates the use of the collection and 
makes available much valuable mate- 
rial which otherwise would be lost. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records, to appear in the issue of Oct. 24, Webster P. True, Editor, Smithsonian 
Institution, will discuss the publications of the Institution. 
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are certain to be of great assistance to 
the personnel working on_ industrial 
planning. 

“The gist of the plan adopted by my 
office for the procurement of Army muni- 
tions is simply this: In time of peace to 
allot to suitable industrial establishments 
the task of initiating promptly upon the 
outbreak of war the production of speci- 
fied amounts of essential items. Even- 
tually, the aggregate of these allotments 
will comprise the full list of Army re- 
quirements for the initial stages of a 


| 
major war.” 


Capt. Marquart Is Given 
Command of New Cruiser 


Assignment of Capt. Edward J. Mar- 
quart, technical aide to the Secretary of 
the Navy and Director of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, to command of the 
new 10,000-ton cruiser “Louisville,” was 
announced by the Department of the 
Navy Oct. 22. 

The Department at the same time an- 
nounced the temporary appointment of 
Comdr, Edmund D, Almy, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Laboratory, to succed Capt. 
Marquart, and that Capt. Edgar G. Ober- 

(ie will assume the former duties of 
Capt. Marquart in January. 
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to messages abroad. Many American 
business houses mark their overseas 
communications “Via RCA” in order 
to avoid costly delays and errors, 


RCA RADIOGRAMS are the most 


modern means of 
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fast international 
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other important role of the Government 
laboratory, namely, to train men in 
methods of scientific research for the in- 
dustry. 

Concrete and cement are used in the! 
United States in enormous quantities and 
there are some 300 industrial laborato- 
ries testing these products. During the) 
past year there has been established at 


Simplified Commodity Specifications 
Promoted by Bureau of Standards 
the Bureau, in ‘cooperation with the 


Director Burgess Also Describes Aid Given 
Toward Unification of Building Codes and in |}, ferent reference laboratory. financed 
Solving Problems of Construction Industry 





ment, for the purpose of standardizing | 
| the work of these 300 industrial estab- 
| lishments, with most gratifying results. 
| This division has also shown our man-| 
the ufacturers of optical glass how to make! 





Activities of the Bureau of Stand- |dismantled, fortunately before 


ards toward development of stand- 
ards of efficiency for machinery and 
equipment were described by the Di- 
rector, Dr. George K. Burgess, mm a 


bridges were actually put into service. 
Some of the clay industries of the 
United States are in a serious condition, 
partly on account of foreign competition 
and partly because of a dearth of com- 


large disks, by producing a disk 70 inches 
|in diameter for an astronomical observ- 
| atory, a contract no American manufac- 
turer would undertake to fill. | 
| Many problems of industrial impor- 


‘in the efficiency, durability, and uni-| 


recent address before the Society of 
Industrial Engineers in convention 
in Washington, D. C 

Publication of the address was be- 


petent technologists in these industries. | tance are being served by the division 
Our clay and silicate products division, | charged with the study of rubber, tex-| 
in addition to helping these industries all | tiles, paper, and leather. Here we have! 





gun in the issue of Oct. 22. The | it can, has become in effect a school for|small manufacturing plants for all but 


full text proceeds: bid 
Other divisions of the Bureau nares - 
intimate dealings with industry are the | 
specifications division and the division | 
of building and housing. In cooperation | 
with the interested groups of producers, | 
distributors and consumers, the division 
of specifications is codifying and aiding 
in simplifying the multiplicity of speci- 
fications extant, and encouraging the | 
buying, at least by governmental agen- 
cies, of commodities certified as to qual- 
ity by the manufacturer. 
In its activities, the division of building 
and housing cooperates closely with| 
architectural, civic, engineering and trade 
associations. As a result of these ac-| 
tivities, definite advances are being made | 
in the unification of building codes, and 
the solution of problems relating to small 
house construction, home ownership, and | 
city planning and zoning and the sta. | 
bilization of construction activities. For 
years this division has been making 
studies of the needs of the industry and 
Pheir relation to the public welfare, and 
attempting to see that these needs are 
met and the public welfare advanced. 
It makes special efforts to insure that 
building activities will be more evenly 
distributed throughout the year and to 
secure less fluctuation from year to 
year. It has cooperated actively with 
various national and local governmental 
agencies and the several branches of the 
construction industry in the movement | 
which resulted in greatly increased ro | 





tivity in the public construction pro- 
grams during the period of abnormal 
unemployment in other industries. 


Research and testing at the Bureau of 
Standards is carried on by nine scien- 
tific and technical divisions. 

The scientific divisions embrace the} 
subjects of weights and measures, elec- 
tricity including radio, heat and power, 
optics, chemistry, mechanics and sound; 
and the technical divisions include or- 
ganic and fibrous materials—paper, rub- 
ber, leather and textiles—metallurgy, 
clay and silicate products, including 
glass, cement and concrete, refractories, | 
stone, pottery, etc. 

On the weights and measures division, | 
the country depends for uniformity and 
exactness in instruments .and devices 
based on the fundamental units of length, | 
mass, and time. The standards main- 
tained at the Bureau are the official 
standards of the country. This division 
tests great quantities of apparatus for 
the Federal and State governments as | 
well as for manufacturers and users. 
The work ranges in scope from the small- 
est measurable quantities up to railroad 
test cars of 100,000 pounds capacity— 
for the calibration of which the Bureau 
maintains a master track scale at Chi-| 
cago and three test cars, with weights 
in 10,000-pound units, which cars travel 
about the country testing railroad and 
shippers’ weighing scales. A uniform 
basis of measuring freight schedules to- 
taling over $4,550,000,000 is thus main- 
tained. The mechanical industries man- 
ufacturing interchangeable parts, such 
as for automobiles and typewriters, are 
greatly helped by the work of this di- 
vision which is compelled in some cases 
to be able to measure lengths as closely 
as one millionth of an inch for gauges 
used by these industries. 

In the various branches of the elec- 
trical industry the manufacture of in- 
struments and machines, power genera- 
tion and distribution, communication, 
and illumination, the demands for accu- 
racy are no less exacting. Tor exam- 
ple, the requirements of radio broad- 
casting have increased a thousand-fold 
in the last five years, and the Bureau 
has now to maintain its standard fre- 
quencies constant to at least one part in 
a million, an accomplishment requiring 
the most elaborate scientific research. 
It is perhaps a surprising fact that as 
an industry becom2s more highly devel- 
oped, because of scientific research, as 
is the electrical industry, its demands 
on the Government Bureau for aid be- 
come greater’ than those of less highly 
developed industries. As a consequence 
our largest division is that devoted to 
electricity. 

The heat and power division maintains 
the temperature scale for the country, 
testing thermometers and pyrometers 
reading from the lowest to the highest 
attainable temperatures used in scien- 
tific research and by industry; carries 
out investigations on heat-insulating and 
fire-resisting properties of materials; 
and tests of automotive and airplane en- 
gines, the latter in the laboratory un- 
der conditions simulating flight at 10,000 
or mor feet, as well as lubricants and 
fuels. 

The optics division controls the testing 
of all imported sugars, the largest single 
source of customs revenue, studies opti- 
cal instruments and problems in pho-| 
tography, atomic physics, spectroscopy, | 
radiation, and applies optical methods in| 
, constructing and measuring the most | 

exact length standards used in scientific 

investigations. | 
_ The work in chemistry is largely test- 
ing supplies for the Government depart- 
ments, but there is also a great deal of | 
research work, particularly relating to 
petroleums, soaps, inks, cement, illumi- 
nating gas, and electroplating. 

The heavy engineering work relating 
to bridges, masonry, and building con- 
struction is carried out by the division of 
mechanics and sound, which division also 
concerns itself with” airplane design, 
aeronautical instruments, the character- | 
istics of sound-proofing materials and 
the acoustics of auditoriums. If a new 
building material, for example, is sub- | 
mitted to the Bureau for examination, 
we are in a position to carry out almost 
any test one can suggest, including not 
only a chemical or microscopic examina- 
tion, specific weight, porosity, effect of 
heat and cold on its permanence, fire-re- 
sisting and sound-resisting qualities, ex- 
pansion properties, electrical jconductiv- 
ity, magnetic behavior, as well as its 
strength under any load up to 10,000,000 
pounds, 

In the metallurgical division, attention 
is being given to methods of combating 
or eliminating the harmful effects of cor- 
rosion, but perhaps the most important 
problem now before this division is the 
study of the cause of rupture of the 
wires in the suspension cables of two 
large bridges that had to be completely 


Says 


Noted industrial leader and philanthropist. 
President Electric Auto-lite Company. 
Director Willys-Overland Company. 





most—the benefit of modern science.” 








Mr. Miniger appears on this page. 
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in using the 
UltraViolet Ray 
in the Toasting’ 
of Lucky Strike” 


CLEMENT O.MINIGER 


“The demand of Americans for the utmost 
in comfort, convenience and safety has made 
the Electric Auto-lite standard equipment in 
many of the finest of American automobiles. 
In using the Ultra Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ 
of the LUCKY STRIKE tobaccos you have 
laid the firmest of foundations for the success 
of your product. Because you are rendering 
Americans a service which they appreciate 





Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The 
‘American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. Clement O. Miniger 
to review the reports of the distinguished men who have witnessed 
LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The statement of 
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the processes of manufacture can be | development of this , specification re-| recommendations relating to the thinner 


which, is often prohibitive on a mill in 
operation in an industrial plant. 


A determination of the fundamental 


| properties of materials is largely a mat- | 


ter of research, and the practical appli- 
cation of knowledge thus obtained to 
the development of industrial standards 
constitutes an important part of the Bu- 
reau’s cooperation with industry. 

As an example ‘of standardization af- 
fecting the rubber industry may be 
mentioned the case of pneumatic tires 
for automobiles, Here, the Bureau, in 
cooperation with the Rubber Association 
of America, undertook a_ practical in- 
vestigation of tires with respect to ma- 
terials, design, and performance. 
result has been a very decided increase | 


The 


formity of tires, and the development 
of a Federal specification according to| 
which all Government purchases are 
made, and which has been adopted by 
numerous States and other consumers, 
as a basis for the award of contracts. 


the industry, a fact which indicates an-! leather, where any desired variations in! The experimental work involved in the| 16 inches had previously been used, The} 
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| 
jat the Bureau of Standards, although | 


|signed to simulate road conditions. 
| These machines, operating under con- 
| ditions that have been standardized, are 
being used both for routine perform-! 
'ance tests in connection with contracts, 
jand for experimental testing in coop- 
eration with manufacturers, to deter- 
;mine the effect of changes in design 
|and construction. 

It is not at all difficult to ascertain 
when and where savings have been ef- 
fected as a result of research conducted 








|is seldom possible to determine with any 
considerable degree of accuracy the 
amount of the savings. However, we 
can make a quantitative evaluation of the 
economies that have been rendered pos- 
sible as a result of several groups of 
tests, including the fire tests of brick 
|walls. The tests indicated that for fire 
| wall, fire division and party wall pur- 
| poses, ythicknesses of 8 and 12 inches 
would be adequate where 12 inches and 





Everyone knows that sunshine mellows= 
that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 
LUCKY STRIKE —the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of the 
finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop—THEN—“IT’S TOASTED.” 
Everyone knows that heat purifies and so TOASTING removes harm- 


jtried out one at a time, a procedure} quired specific endurance machines de-| walls have been widely introduced into | 


building codes and specifications: during 
the past seven years. 


be gained from the fact that about 8,- 


000,000 bricks are produced annually and | 


that the annual value of brick construc- 
tion, including labor, is about $320,000,- 
000. If 10 per cent of the brick con- 
struction can be assumed as being used 
for the purposes indicated, the possible 
saving is about $10,000,000 per year. 
Savings of the kind here considered are 
of. direct benefit to the brick user, to be 
sure, but they cannot be looked upon as 
a loss to the brick industry. 
contrary, the introduction of economies 
in brick construction is of definite bene- 
fit to the brick industry in competition 
with other branches of the building in- 
dustry—the “newer competition.” 
Materials long looked upon as useless 
in certain industries are shown by re- 
search to be of much commercial impor- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 





“You have laid the firmest 
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ful irritants that cause throat irritation and coughing. No wonder 
20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to be less irritating! 


“It’s toasted” | 


Your Throat Protection against irritation — against ‘cough 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks 
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magnitude of the possible savings can} 
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'Spain Said to Lead Italy 





| In Olive Oil Productiog 


Annual world production of olive oil, 
| based on an average covering the last 
five years approximates 8,227,000 metrie 
quintals (1,813,724,420 pounds) accord- 
ing to statistics recently published in a 
|French trade paper, forwarded to the 
Department of Commerce by Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Berkalew at Paris. 
Spain ranks first as a producer of this 
commodity with an annual production o 
; 4,033,000 metric quintals (889,115,18 : 
pounds) followed by Italy with an out- 
put of 1,928,000 metric quintals (425,- 
| 046,880 pounds). Annual consumption 
|in Spain and Italy is estimated at one 
jand one-half to two million metric 
|quintals (330,690,000 to 440,920,000 
pounds) and 1,600,000 metric quintals 
| (352,736,000 pounds) respectively. 
Greece occupies third place with a pro- 
| duction of 741,000 metric quintals 
| (163,360,860 pounds). 
(Issued by Department. of Commerce.) 
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u Lessor Agents’ Lack Diligence Bars 
Against Bankrupt Rights on Commission Contract 


Lessee Rejected 


Terms of Lease and Facts 


Showing Abandonment of 
Premises Before Proceed- 
ings Held to Bar Rights 


Utica, N. Y. 

In THE MATTER OF THE SERVICE ApP- 

PLIANCE COMPANY, INC., 
District Court, N. D, New York. 
Bankr. No, 14242. 

CravATH, De GERSDORFF, SWAINE & Woop 
for trustee in bankruptcy; KELLOGG, 
CaNpE & Myers for claimant. 

Memorandum Opinion 
Oct. 13, 1930 

Cooper, District Judge. — Claimant! 
Wood against seeks review of the deci-| 
sign of the referee rejecting his claim. | 

When this court previously considered | 
this case and decided that the referee 
was right in rejecting the claim of ap- 
pellant, it directed that the claimant 
should have opportunity to presemt proof 
before the referee of the relative time 
f the vacating of the leased premises, | 
the execution of the writ of attachment 
and the filing of the involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, which formerly rested | 
on assertion rather than on proof, and 
also proof of the reletting. if any. 

This proof has now been presented, 
the referee has again rejected the claim 
and the case is Ugre again on review of 
the referee’s deciSion. 

4 It now appears by undisputed evidence} 
that on July 12, 1928, the bankrupt} 
lessee notified claimant of its inten- 
tion to vacate the leased premises; that} 
shortly thereafter the claimant lessor ré- 
fused to accept the surrender of Ahe! 
premises; that on July 24, 1928, out | 
noon, the bankrupt had removed nearly’ 
all of its goods from the leased premises 


Richmond, Va. 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NoRTH AMERICA 


ING AS Parr & Parr, ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
Nos. 2981-83 


Appeals from the District Court for the 
District of Maryland, 

JoHN HeNRY LEWIN and ALEXANDER 
ARMSTRONG (ARMSTRONG, MACHEN & 
ALLEN on. brief) for appellant; W. 
CALVIN CHESNUT (HAMAN, COOK, 
CHESNUT & MARKELL on brief) for ap- 
pellees. 

|Before NORTHCOTT, Circuit Judge, and 

BakER and GRONER, District Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 19, 1930 


GRONER, District Judge—These are 
appeals from judgments of the District 
Court in three cases in which the appel- 
lees, respectively, were piptatitts, and 
the eppeljant defendant. he parties- 
plainti ere not the same in each suit, 
and for this reason alone three sepa- 
rate actioms were instituted, but the 
same questions are applicable in all 


appellant will be hereinafter spoken of 
as the company and appellees as plain- 
\tiffs. The trial court gave judgments 
against the company, for breach of 
}contract to pay commissions, in an ag- 
'gregate amount of $13,881.23. 

Plaintiffs were, from 1914 to 1929, 
the agents and representatives of the 
company for the purpose of securing 
and writing insurance in Baltimore City. 
The respective obligations of the parties 
are embraced in a written contract in 
effect during the entire period. 


Plaintiffs Base Claim 


Vv. 
RaL PARR AND Henry A, Parr JR., TRAD- |2 


ihe. 


Agreerment by Insurance Company to Pay Baltimore Sales- 
mere on Same Basis as Those in Other Large Cities 
Adjudged Binding Except for Statutory Bar 


found not to be practicable, and com- 
panies and agents were left free there 
to make their respective contracts 


@ company therefore insists that the 


, |true interpretation of the contract with 


the relation to extra compensation is to 
be had by reading into the clause in 
question language which will make it 
appear that additional compensation is 
permissible only where the Eastern} 
Union, that is to say, the voluntary as- 
sociation of insurance companies, granted 
to agents in large cities in which the | 
“Union” operated greater compensation 
|than 5 per cent, but it seems to us this 
jreasoning is more sophistical #han sound 
jand is not supported either by the con- 
tract itself, or through extrinsic evidence 
jintroduced to explain its isions. 


The contract is between the company 
and plaintiffs, and all of its vital parts | 
embrace only agreements between these | 
two. The obligations which the agent 
undertakes are set out at length, and 
|the commissions which he shall receive | 


Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr., 
Jusitce Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. 
Justice Roberts. | 

John Rosch of Albany, N. Y.; Herman 
P. Kassan of Baltimore, Md-.; Heury T. 
Dorrance of Utica, N. Y.; Ephraim Ban- 
ning of Chicago, [ll.; Charles Hamilton 
Houston and Milton Albert Kallis of 
Washington, D. C., were admitted to. 
practice. 

No. 106, Fred 0, Goodell, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, v. I. B. Koch. Argued by 
Mr. Solicitor General Thacher for Goodell, 
Collector, and by Mr. Clifton Matthews and 

r. Rhodes S. Baker for Koch, 

No. 84. George C. Hopkins, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v- C. W- Ba- 
con. Argued by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher for the petitioner, and by Mr.| 
Harry C. Weeks and Mr, Patmer Hutcheson | 
for the respondent. | 

No. 86. Jacob 0. Bender, Collector of | 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, vy, William 

aff. Argument commenced by Mr. So-| 
licitor General Thacher for the petitioner, | 
and continued by Mr. Charles E. Dunbar 
Jr, and Mr. Monte Lemann for the re-/} 
spondent. | 

Adjourned until Oct. 23 at 
when the day «call will be: Nos, 86, 96, 1,; 
2,3 (and 4), 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10. | 


| 
12 o’elock, | 
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three, and therefore, for clarity, the| 


are fixed, as is also the promise of the|“~“—"~""""""737"www#*?w™*™’ * | 
company to pay them. | veloped the true facts, as was the case 
The references in the contract itself) Wen the inquiry finally was made. 

ito the Eastern Union are wholly unre-| The decision on this point, therefore, | 
lated to the question of compensation or|™ust be reached in the light of this evi- 
jcommission, and the extent to which the| dence, and viewed in this aspect, we 
Eastern Union figures is more particu-|think the lower court should have in-| 
larly with relation to the method of con-|Structed itself substantially as asked by 
ducting the busin&s, the establishment | the company. 
of ethical standards, and provisions re-|_ The Maryland statute by its own terms | 
|straining its members from competing in| is made to apply only where two condi-| 
the respective local fields over the heads| tions are shown to exist, that is to say, | 
of their respective agents, so that. it} Where one party has been kept in ignor- 
jseems to us very clear that it would be | ance by the fraud of the adverse party, 
\a forced conclusion to hold that the pro-|@"d where he has himself exercised usual | 
vision in the contract agreeing to pay the/@"d ordinary diligence in the discovery 
agent additional compensation is effec- | and protection of his rights. 

tive only in the event all other compa-| There is no suggestion that the com- 


j 





and would undoubtedly have speedily re- 
moved the remainder had not the sheriff 
seized the bankrupt’s goods under an at- 
tachment based on a claim of $5,000 for 
breach of the lease; that the sheriff de- 

sited all of the bankrupt’s goods in the 
eased premises and took the key; that 
the goods remained in the leased prem-| 
ises until delivered to the trustee in 
bankruptcy until January, 1929; that the 
involuntary petition in bankruptey was 
filed on the same July 24, 1928, at 4:30 
p. m; that on Sept. 5, 1930, the 
premises were relet for the balance of: 
the term at $175 per month The rent 
was paid to July 31, 1928, 


Removal Preceded Petition 

The claimant now has a record wu 
which he may have his rights fairly de-! 
termined upon a further review, if this 
court is in error in rejecting his claim,| 

It is reasonably clear that the bank- 
rupt intended to remove wholly from the| 
premises and had removed nearly all of! 
its goods from the leased premises by| 
noon on July 24 and would, but for the! 
execution of the writ of attachment, have 
removed the remainder shortly there- 
after and before 4:30 p.m. The removal | 
may, therefore, be fairly said to have 
preceded the filing of the involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. | 

The claimant contends that its claim 
should be upheld because there was an 
anticipatory breach of the contract prior 
to the filing of the petition in bank- 
ruptcy and that, even if there were not, | 
the bankruptcy itself was a breach, and/ 
that upon either of such breaches he has 
an unliquidated claim for damages for| 
breach of the lease, which is provable 
in bankruptcy. 

This contention is based chiefly upon| 
the case of Central Trust Com 
Illinois v. Chicago Auditorium Associa-; 
tion, 240 U. S. 581, 592, 36 S. Ct. 412,; 
60 L. Ed. 811, L. R. A, 1917-B, 580. 

In ‘the former review of this case re- 
ported in 39 Fed. 2nd, 632, this court 
pointed out that in the Chicago Audi- 
torium case itself it was said that the| 
general doctrine of that case did 
have application to claims for damages 
for breach of a lease contract. 

Upon this review no authorities have 
been cited by claimant to change this 
court’s opinion. 

The authorities generally hold that 
there is no provable claim in bankruptcy 
for breach of a lease contract whether) 
in the form of future rent coming due 
or in the form of damages for a breach| 
of the lease. This is especially so in 
States following the common law. 

Wells v. 21st St. Realty Company (C 
C, A. 6) 12 Fed. 2nd, 237, This case is 
a reversal of the case of In re Bissinger 
5 Fed. (2nd) 106, referred to in the 
former opinion in this case, 

Massachusetts Cases Followed 

Other cases supporting the holding of 
the referee herein are found in the former | 
opinion and in Wells y, 21st Street! 
Realty Company supra, 

Massachusetts follows the common) 
law is respect to the liabilities of land-| 
lord om tenant. 

Gardiner v. Wm. S. Butler & , 
pany, 245 U. S. 603, 605, Com 

Slocum et al. v. Soliday, 183 Fed. 410 
and cases cited in the former opinion. 

See also Prescott F. Hall ‘The Massa- 
chusetts Law of Landlord and Tenant,” 
gow 328, page 424, 7 

he case of In re Mullins Cl ing | 
Company, 238 Fed. 58 (C.C, A. 2). mine | 
ing in Connecticut, seems to support| 
claimant’s contention, but the ©pinion; 
shows that the holding in that case that 

damages for anticipatory breach of a 

lease contract were provable was based | 
_ upon the steps taken by the bankrupt 

lessee for a dissolution of its corporate | 
entity—self-destruction, as it were, 

, The court, in distinguishing the Mul- 

lins case from the general rule as to 

claims against insolvent tenants, said it | 
had “no analogy to a case of ordinary | 
bankruptcy of an insolvent tenant.” 

The doctrine of the case of Roth y.| 
Appel (C. C. A. 2), 181 Fed. 667, was| 
approved in the Mullins case, and the | 
Roth v. Appel case is commended in| 
Slocum v. Soliday, supra. | 

This court must follow the Massachv-| 
setts cases. It should be remembered 
that this lease contains no covenants re-| 
lating to bankruptcy or damages for 
abandonment of premises, nor even for | 
reentry. 

Claimant has no provable debt against 

banktupt’s estate in Massachusetts. 
The decision of the referee must be af 
firmed. An order may be entered g 
cordingly. 
_ The distribution of the funds 
not take place until at least 20 
after the entry and service of 
of the order to be entered hereon, so 
that claimant may take further appeal 
if he desires to do so. 
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Steel Industry in Mexico 


The year 1929 is regarded by the Mex- 
ean iron and steel industry as having 
been an exceptionally good one, both in 


regard to domestic production and im- 
” 


(Department of Commerce.) 


re 


The claim grows out of a clause o 


amount of contingent commission.” 


ft for each of the years in suit be- 
mjcause of the payment by the company 
of 10 per cent to its Boston agents. 
Company insists that a proper construc- 
tion of the contract will not justify|sic evidence, a careful review of such evi- 
plaintiffs’ is- | 
sions, and 
rights of action for commissions prior) 
to 1925 did not accrue within three) 
years of the date of the filin 
suits and therefore are barre 
Maryland three year statute of limita-| 
tions. 
repli 


mittedly mot barred by the statute 
becomes necessary to pass upon the main 
jquestion, amd this involves a construc-|ums, 
tion of section 1, subsection 7, of the 
pany of contract. 


|On Contract Agreements 


Plaintiffs claim to have earned com- 
missions during each year of the period 
in questiom which have not been = 
the 
contract providing for 5 per cent con- 


tingent commissions on the net profits): 
of the whole agency business for each| 


calendar year——which were paid—and 


further providing that “should a larger) 
contingent commission than 5 per cent 


be granted to the agents in any other 


‘large city, then in that case the Balti- 
Ne that any other construction would 
er 


more agemts are to receive the sa 


‘ Plaintiffs claim an additional 5 


claim to additional commis- 
in addition asserts that any| 


by the 


/The District Court sustained the 


Since the bar of the statute was again 


invoked in the trial on the merits, and 


the question then presented, in our opin- 
ion, Incorrectly decided, we do mot think 
it necessary to pass upon they alleged 
error of the lower court in sustaining 
the replications, but since a part of the 
claim asserted in the third suit is pd- 

f it 


Company Insists Clause 
Is Not Applicable 


This subsection we have quoted above. 


In it the company agrees to put plain- : 
tiffs on the same basis as to contingent of getting business, 
compensation as agents in “amy other) - 

t tes city.” B Company x Interpretation of 
ithe clause has no applicability for the|Contract Not 
jreason that the higher rate of contingent) 
commission provided therein was i 
tended and understood to apply only in 
case certaim fire insurance companies, 
then acting together under a voluntary 


The company insists that 


in- 


association known as the ‘‘Eastern 
Union,” should grant to agents in some 
other large city a higher rate of con- 
tingent commissions than 5 per cent, and 
also because the Boston agents, who are 


alleged to have received 10 per cent, | self, sitting as a 
‘were not in fact agents of the manager fe could recove 
ay’ 


in Boston, 


The District Court, ina very well con- 
sidered opinion filed in the case, rejected 
both contentions—holding the  chal- 
lenged provisions of the contract not 
susceptible of the construction claimed 


jin behalf of the company, and that the| the su 


words “the ageats in any other large 
city’ were intended to refer only to the 
company’s agents;/\and to prevent dis- 
criminatory treatment between the com- 
pany and its agents, and likewise held 


|that giving consideration to all the evi-| widel 
*}dence, there was no marked difference! trade 
\in the status, with relation to the com-| inquiry, 


pany, of the Boston agents and the 
Baltimore agents. ( 


Opinion of District 
Court Is Cited > 


In his opinion discussing this phase 
of the case, Judge Coleman said: 

“The court thinks that the differences 
are differences of form and not of sub- 
stance. If we look to the scope of ter- 
ritory, the authority, both general and 


hy 


7 


special, the relative size of the business, | 


the powers, such as the power to adjust 
losses, and innumerable other powers, 
the court is forced to the conclusion 
that the difference is one largely of 


jname, and_ the. actual difference is not! 


one that should put the Boston agent 
in a different classification.” 

In respect to both questions, we are 
of opinion that the District Court was 
clearly right. The ground on which 
the company seeks to build its case is 
that the written contract in suit was 
a standard form of contract used by 
fire insurance companies who were 
members of the Eastern Union; that 
this standard form had been agreed 
upon between the companies and their 
Baltimore agents, and that while the 
contract as drawn did not include the 
Fastern Union as a party, a. copy was 
required to be filed with it# that the 
purpose of the contract was to correct 
abuses in the fire insurance business, 
and to create uniformity between the 
companies and the agents, especially in 
the matter of compensation. and that 
having been adopted in Baltimore, it 
was intended to be put into effect in 
the other large centers of ponulation; 
and that its provisions were to anply 
only in those communities in which it 
was adopted. 

It was never adopted in Boston for the 
feason that such an agreement between 
the companies and the agents there was 


of the) 


jon to the plea of the statute of) 
limitations, and this is assigned as erro 


but were in fact managers) 
jof the defendant’s Boston departmenf.? 


nies embraced in the “Union” 
jgrant higher compensation to their 
jagents in some other large city. 


|Error Is Ascribed 
To Trial Court 


The contract seems to us very clearly 
|to import an obligation on the part of 
the company to pay its Baltimore agents 
a higher rate of contingent commissions 
whenever it contracted to pay a higher 
rate to its agents in any other large city, 





do violence to the plain language of the 
ontract. a 

But even if we should feel, as appar- 
ently the District Court felt, that there 
is ambiguity in the clause, and that this 
ambiguity should be clarified by extrin- 


dence appearing in the record, convinces 
us that the construction reached above 
is fully sustained, 


We ‘are also of opinion that the proof 
establishes that the company did pay 
a higher rate of contingent commissions 
‘within the meaning of the contract to 
its Boston agents, There is no dispute 
that ‘these agents received 10 per ce 
but it is suggested that because thei 
duties were more important and tkei 
services different, this payment to the 
|has no applicability, and this we likewise 
|think is not the case. 

Both the Boston and the Baltimore 
jagents had imposed upon them the obli- 
gation of obtaining policies of insurance; 
both were authorized to issue and deliver 
jand cancel policies and to collect premi- 
and each was responsible for the 
| payment of premiums on policies written. 
Each appointed solicitors or agents to 
get business, and each had a large terri- 
jtory in which the agency operated. Each 
represented other insurance companies to 
|whom they gave business, and each was 
largely chargeable with its own expenses 





Acceptable 


In these circumstances, the contract 
|must be considered breached, and the 
iright to additional compensation, under 
|the clause in question, recognized and en- 
forced, but as intimated above, only to 
the extent that demand therefor was sea- 
sonably made. 


| At the conclusion of the evidence, the 
company asked the court to instruct it- 
jury, to find that plain- 
§ co r only in the event that 
eir ignorance of the fact of higher 
ment to the Boston representative 
was caused by the wilful and intentional 
|fraud of the company, and also that if 
the plaintiffs made no inquiry after the 
;execution of the contract and before 
three years prior to the institution of 
it as to the commission paid the 
| Boston represeniative, the statute of lim- 
itations would be applicable, and that 
the plaintiff could not recover if the fact 
that the defendant was paying its Bos- 
| ton representative more was at all times 
y known throughout the insurance 
or was readily ascertainable upon 
1 but the trial court rejected this 
|View of the law, and held instead that 
|the nature of the contract and the rela- 
tionship of the parties made the silence 
of the company in itgelf fraud within the 
meaning of the statute, and also held, for 
the same reasons, that there was no duty 
,of inquiry on. plaintiffs. This we think 
was error. 
Plaintiffs Invoke Section 
Of Statute to Support Claim 
As was pointed out, plaintiffs were the 
mpany’s policy-writing agents in Bal- 
timore City from 1914 to 1929. The suits 


| Were begun Dec, 22, 1928. Ordinarily, 
| therefore, damages accruing from breach 


| 


| co 


}of contract occurring prior to Dec. 22, 
| 1925, would be barred by the Maryland 
|statute of limitations, Code, article 57, 
section 1. To avoid the effect of the 
statute, plaintiffs invoke section 14 of the 
same article, which is as follows: 

in all actions where a party has a cause 
of action of which he has been kept in 
ignorance by the fraud of the adverse party, 
the right to bring suit shall be deemed to 
have first accrued at the time at which such 
fraud shall,.or with usual or ordinary dili- 
gence, might have been known or discovered. 

In the trial of the cases, it developed 
from the evidence that the annual state- 
ments upon which the commission was 
based, though provided to be made by 
the company, were in fact first made 
each year by the plaintiffs, and checked 
by the company, and the commissions 
figured accordingly. 

It further appeared, quite clearly we 
think, that plaintiffs at no time during 
the 11 or 12 years they claim to hav 
been in ignorance of the arrangement 
between the company and its Boston 
agent, made the slightest effort .or in- 
quiry of any kind to ascertain what this 
arrangement was, and we think it abund- 
antly appears that the slightest inquiry 
on their part at any time would have de- 


should | 


" 


pany was guilty of wilful fraud. Appar- | 
ently the compensation paid its Boston| 
agent was fixed prior to the making of! 
the contract sued on, and so continued| 
after the failure of the “Union” to se-| 
cure conformity there. This failure was | 
apparently well known in the insurance) 
j world, and of itself should have put 
| plaintiffs on inquiry. | 

It is true the company did not affirma- 
‘tively disclose ‘the terms of its Boston 
'contract, doubtless for the same reasons 
on which it now defends this suit, but 
apparently it made no effort to concea 
the fact. Plaintiffs, on the other hand, | 
made no inquiry. Indeed, the evidence | 
|seems to show that plaintiffs themselves | 
overlooked and forgot the contingent pro- 
| visions of their contract during most of 
|the period in dispute. 


i 
| Company Said to Have | 
| Perpetrated No Fraud 
In our opinion the relationship of the, 
parties was tha of principal and agent, 
so that in the matter of compensation, 
they dealt at arm’s length, and in this 
view of the matter, we think it a mis-| 
nomer to describe the relationship as 
fidential or profit-sharing. ; 
These terms would have been applica-| 
ble perhaps in a case in which the 
agent’s commission was increased with| 
the profits of the business, and the 
amount of the profits was peculiarly | 
within the knowledge of the principal, 
| but that is not this case. | 
Here there was-no question of secret| 
profits, or unknown cost of doing busi-| 
|ness. The additional compensation which | 
plaintiffs claim was dependent upon} 
whether the company increased other 
agents’ compensation, and while this| 
knowledge was in the first instance that 
of the company and the agent receiving, 
the increase, all of the evidence tends to 
show that in this instance there was 
never any secrecy about it, and the fact 
was always available to the plaintiffs if) 
they had made the slightest inquiry. | 
It is perhaps correct to say that their) 
failure to make inquiry before that date! 
was due to their oversight of the partic- 
vlar clause in the contract, but this does | 
not excuse them, because having solemnly 
entered into the contract, they are pre- 
sumed to have known its provisions.) 
Under these circumstances, we have 
reached the conclusion that the statute 
last quoted may not be pleaded to avoid | 
the effect of the statute of limitations. 
Putting aside for the moment the ques- 
tion whether the statute requires a show- 
ing of actual fraud, we think it perfectly | 
|clear that it enjoins upon a party invok- 
,ing its terms a showing of diligence, and) 
|if in the exercise of diligence, the fraud | 
of the adverse party might have been 
idiscovered, the failure to exercise it 15} 
fatal to the right after the period of} 
limitations has begun, And we find | 
nothing to the contrary in the interpreta-| 
|tion of the statute by the Court of Ap-| 
;peals of Maryland, | 


|Statute of Limitations 


Said to Govern Case 


In the case of People v. Ault, 128 Md., 
401, the plaintiff was employed on| 
monthly wages and 10 per cent of the| 
net profits of the business. In the set-| 
tlement between them, the employer re- 
duced the profits by illegal expenditures 
which he concealed, 

The Court of Appeals of Maryland} 
held that in such cases the statute of 
limitations would not defeat recovery,| 
but this was a case of actual fraud, and 
this, with or without the statute, would | 
have stopped the running of the lim-, 
itations. 

So in Anderson v. Watson, 141 Md. 
217, the correct wages of the employes 
of a company had been continuously 
withheld by the use of false weights 
under the exclusive control of the em- 
ployer, and so manipulated that a de- 
tection of the fraud was humanly impos- 
sible, and it was held likewise that under 
these circumstances, the statute of lim- 
itations would not be a bar. 

But in the case here, there was, as has 
already been said, admittedly no fraud 
in fact. There is not even a suggestion 
that the company was purposely silent 
on the subject of its arrangement with 
its other agent. There is, on the con- 
trary, a strong inference that it re- 
garded its relationship as to compensa- 
tion with its Boston agent as not con- 
trolling under its contract with its Bal- 
timore agents, 

If this be true, it had not even the 
motive of concealment. When the con- 
tract in suit was made, it was antici- 
pated that the same sort of contract 
would be made with the company’s other 
‘gents in other large cities, imeluding 
SZoston, and the plaintiffs’ principal wit- 
vess, testifying, said: “We were assured 
hat the closing with Boston was a mat- 
er of days or weeks, and that, Boston 
would come under the same contingent 
commission.” 

There is nothing in the record to im 
pugn the good faith of that assurance. 
The difficulties arose later, and) the evi- 
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action against fire insuranc 
Where a fire insurance company 
rate at which contingent commissions were pa 
the former agents made » moe » - oe ee 
ents, the period of lim! or. : 

ae against the company for commissions at the women sate “ 
was received by the latter agents, under a contract entitling them, in ae it “ged 
specified rate, to commissions at the same rate as was paid Re —_ s in ay 
other large city, was not tolled pending the discovery by the eee ag nts 
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dence shows that although an effort was 
made, the uniform contract could not be 
put into effect in Boston, and plaintiff 
says it then and there became the duty 
of the company to notify it accordingly, 
but we think there was at least just as 
much obligation on the plaintiff to make 
inquiry to determine whether or not that | 
which they supposed would be done had| 
been done, as it was the obligation of the 
company to advise plaintiffs it had not 
been done, and this, it seems to us, is 
the least that may be said as to the ef 
fect of the language of the statute. 

It imposes as a first condition the es- 
tablishment of fraud on the opposite 
party and, as a nacondigence on tht ath Benn ogy fon by ura 

, 5 Shield r plaintiff and George Dyson for 

in this case discloses neither the one nor irs K 284, Lloyd Harrison, K-342, 

the other. See Wood v. Carpenter, 101! gugene H. Tricon and H-527, Wilbur ©. 

U. S. 135; Boyd v. Beebe, 64 W. Va. 220; Dodd, by John W. Gaskins and George A, 
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‘. Harper, 252 Fed. 39; Stieff v. Ulrich, Sotendant K-549, Atlantic Coast Line R. R., 

29Q. cj . , s 9 iby 

ea Kinder v. Scharff, 231 UR Pollard for defendant; K-549, Tayor 
». 4, Del. 


| Loekwood Co., by T. B. Benson for plaintiff 
Reversed and remanded, \and L, A, Smith for defendant. 
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liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
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Cases submitted: K-189, Edmund C, Keat- 
ing; H-111, The Oraton Investment Co.; 
K-z97, B. P. Davis. 

(oses argued and submitted: H-95, H-96, 
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Avrnorizep StareMenTs Onty Are Presented Herein, Beiné 
Pustisnen WirHout COMMENT 8Y THE 


|Action by Group 
Within Industry 
Called Tegal 


B-ief Filed Says Creation of 
Agency to Enforce Con- 
tracts in Motion Picture 


Field Is Objectionable 


Any agreement among the members 
of an industry to act in unison in setting 
up an extra-legal tribunal as an agency 
of the group to compel the fulfillment of 
‘contractual obligations with its mem- 
;bers is “obnoxious to the anti-trust 
laws,” counsel for the Department of 
Justice declare in a brief just filed with 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
| Such a practice, it is argued, should 
be condemned by the courts particularly 
“where the enforcing group has monop- 
olistic control of the industry.” Any 
, agreement not to deal with certain indi- 
| viduals, or even any concerted action by 
members of a trade having such a pur- 
ot and effect, the court is urged to 

old, should be condemned as an illegal 
restraint of trade. 


| Picture Producers Involved 


The brief, filed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, the Assistant 
to the Attorney General, John -Lord” 
O’Brian, in charge of the anti-trust di- 
vision, and Claude R. Branch and Charles 
H. Weston, special assistants to the At- 
torney General, relates to the anti-trust 
case against the First National Pictures, 
Inc., and others, No. 95, now before the 
Supreme Court. 

The question involved in the case, ac- 
cording to a statement made public 
the Department of Justice on Oct. 2¥, 
jis “whether the adoption and use by the 
| appellees of certain credit committee 
rules constitutes a conspiracy in unlaw- 
ful restraint of interstate commerce.” 
| The United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York de- 
cided that the credit committee rules 
were not in violation of the law. (IV 
U. S. Daily 2084.) 

Text of Statement 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


| There has been filed by the Depart- 
{ment of Justice in the Supreme Court 
i the United States a brief on an ap- 
peal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of New York in the case of The United 
States of America v. First National Pic- 
tures, Inc., and others, soon to be argued, 
involving the question “whether th 
adoption and use by appellees of cortalal 
credit committee rules constitutes a con- 
spiracy in unlawful restraint of inter- 
state commerce.” 

The United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York de- 
| cided that these credit committee rules 
were not in violation of the law. The 
Department of Justice, in support of its 
appeal from the decision of the lower 
court, cites the first section of the Anti- 
trust Act, which says, among other 
things, that “every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States, or 
with foreign nations, is hereby declared 
to be illegal.” 

Errors Alleged 

The Department in its brief asserts 
that the lower court erred in not holding 
that the pictures corporation “have en- 
gaged in an unlawful conspiracy to co- 
erce and require exhibitors of motion 
pictures in the United States acquiring 
a motion-picture theater by purchase or 
transfer to assume and to perform the 
uncompleted contracts for the exhibition 
| of motion pictures in such theater exist- 
ing at the time of such purchase or 
transfer between the former owner or 
operator of said theater and any appel- 
| lee distributor and any other principal of 
any member of an appellee Film Board 
of Trade.” , 

Also, that the court erred in not hold- 
ing that the pictures corporation “have 
‘engaged in an unlawful conspiracy to de- 
|prive exhibitors of motion, pictures in 
| the United States acquiring motion-pic- 
ture theater by purchase or transfer of 
the right to have any court of competent 
! 
| perienced travelers. 

And there is no faster way to 
| Chicago except by air, 


jurisdiction detefmine whether such pur- 
chase or transfer has been fraudulent 
| Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 
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: i e years 1920 and|at the time of his death was domiciled | ac’ Sane *.,|ized a refund to-be made in such cases i i § i | 3 i = 95 
1 eS etaasanclons moe by him as|in Illinois. The debts were due on ac-| . vo ae tyme - ren it it could not be paid to the consignee or Netherlands Indies. Sl p.. illus. Weltev: | Wolcott, Chancelloe wa rd bell B. UD Pree i 1988 te 
3 | is stated, “in the establishment and! wholesale distributor. | yreden, Emmink, 1929. 30-13697 | Delaware-—Journal of House of Representa- 1929, Arnold Sonnets ‘Mall, Beas. Maken 
sents ; p \ m. 


count of loans and dividends. 
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' Helena, Oct. 22. 18187, Sanitary Grocery C 49394, Willard E. Case Est 
. sf y Grocery Co. a4, 4. Case Estate. 
Whore aqveal persons sepociated them- eae Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 49694, Harry M. Crendall. Remarkably low in price! 
elves for e purpose of mining coa 24861, Estate of Philip 8S, Driver. - - af . 
p for their own use, they: must ae oe sensi. Mrs. Julia Dick, ly Fist. WB. Foshay Co. 0 Corp. and 0. Four years ago, a Radiola Super-Heterodyne console 
; ; | 26787; B 3 . + Bockw, Lec. . B, Foshay Co. i 
State License tax, the ‘Montana Attor-| 23787, Estate of George W. Hoover ot ai,| 1081, Federal Life Insurance’ Co, cost $570. Today, with every tested feature known 
The rete of the Montana’ coal mines| 21°02 Estate of Philip Forve. | ae eh? gtastevant Co. i i a - radio <— > rer new model illustrated 
icense tax, according to the Montana| 31357, Seaman Patrick Paper Co. IR. R. Co. ere can yours for the remarkably low price of 
statute, is 5 cents per ton of 2,000; 31729, Estate of A. S. Pendleton. 22743, B. F. Sturtevant Co. 4 i 
, sree oe 24999, Estate of Walter H. Long $142.50, less Radiotrons. 
Porno ‘fact that the coal is being mined 33364, Estate of Jaqueli, M. Braxton, A. Shugart, Artesia, N. Mex., Pet.) —- The b ; i 
from the public domain under authority | ao Lorraine Turpentine Company. ae ie eee e best now costs no more. See your Radiola dealer 
granted by the Secretary of the Interior| Scone) }°R Hout Tanning Co. 33460, Olive H. Prouty. | ¢ today. He is a dependable merchant selling the 
coon, 208, relterp tess parties from pey- | 36059, Estate of Abner Lunsford, rere Withee ree pnis?s,i¢ world’s most dependable musical instrument—the \ 
ment of the State tax, the opinion’ 36112, Rita M. Kohler White. 87574, William T. Culver. oe oho : 
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compensation for services in collecting 
delinquent State and county taxes. Those 
services were rendered under contracts 
which petitioner had with the State Tax 
Commissioner of Georgia and boards of 
commissioners of several counties of 
Georgia. 

The contract with the State Tax Com- 
missioner was authorized by act of the 
legislature, Georgia Laws of 1919, page 
55; and it will be assumed that the con- 
traets with the counties were also au-| 
thorized by that act. Employment un-| 
der each contract was subject to be ter-| 
minated on short notice. | 

Petitioner claims that his income was | 





The Beidler case was ordered by the 
court to be reargued, it having been first 


maintenance of a sound and _logical 
system of death taxation not alone in 
the State of New York but throughout 


jheard at the 1928 term, and has been|the United States. It is the thought of 
placed on the call for hearing during the | <aid Commission that the present is a 
next few days. ) rest _ ,erucial period in the development of 

The New York Tax Commission takes death taxation in this country and that 
|a position with regard to the principles|a false step may make it impossible for 
: |the States to retain the death tax as a 





Tax Refund Plan Suggested | 
For Liquid Fuel Disallowed! 


State of Washington: | 
Olympia, Oct. 22. 


A plan whereby liquid fuel distributors | 


urce of substantial revenue.” 

In the case of Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Co. v. Minnesota, 280 U. S. 204, 
decided last term, the Supreme Court is 
stated to have set a new course in keep- 


so 


-|ing with the spirit and thought of the 


and in so doing overruled the 
V.'S. 


times, 


exempt from Federal taxation under the| jin the State would sell liquid fuel to|case of Blackstone v. Miller, 188 
Revenue Act of 1926, section 1211, on/ marine vessels “ex tax” and accept the | 189. 


the ground that he was an officer or em- 
ploye of the State and political sub- 
divisions thereof; but under the deci- 
fgons of the Supreme Court in Metcalf 
v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, and Lucas v. 
Howard, 280 U. S. 526, he must be held 
to have been an independent contractor, 
and not entitled to claim exemption be- 
cause of the nature of his services. 
The petition for review is denied. 


Tax Case Certified 


To Supreme Court! 


Specific Questions on’ Com- 
munity Property Submitted 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 22.—The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth .Circuit has certified an- 
other case involving Federal taxation of 
community property to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for determi- 
nation. 

Two cases previously certified by the 
same court on this subject are now pend- 
ing in the high tribunal, as well as two 
cases in which decisions of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
are being reviewed. 

The lower court particularly asks in- 
structions on the two following questions 
of law: 

“Under the applicable provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1928, must the entire 
community income of a husband and wife 
domiciled in California be returned and 
the income tax thereon be paid by the 
husband? 

“(2) Has the wife, under Section 161 
(a) of the Civil Code of California, such 
an interest in the community income 
that she should separately report and 


. 


purchasers’ assignment of the refund, 


“It is believed that this court has defi- 


lof the State tax in lieu of the actual nitely taken the position that double 
payment of the tax has been declared im-| or multiple taxation of transfer at death 
practical by Assistant Attorney General) js prohibited by the Fourteenth Amend- 
Lester T. Parker in an opinion to the | ment.” 
| State Director of Licenses, Charles R.| Proceeding upon the assumption that 
Maybury. ; multiple death taxation of intangibles is 
The distributor must pay the tax to proscribed, the general question of what 
the State from liquid fuel sold, even State has the power to impose a single 
though the purchaser may, as in this|tax is said to be still open. “Is it the 
case, be entitled to a refund when the | State of domicile of decedent in all cases, 
fuel is used, Mr. Parker said. However, | oy is it the State of domicile of the cor- 
the purchaser is not entitled to a refund; poration in the case of corporate 
|unless he has paid the tax and if the| shares, the State of business situs in 
, fuel is sold “ex tax” the purchaser can-| case the intangibles had such situs 
not claim a refund and therefore would | in a State in which the decedent was not 
| have nothing to assign, he ruled. domiciled, or possibly some State other 
m3 tye a ee wens = than that of the decedent’s domicile for 
j ake a signment of a tax 9” i ions. 
| vefund, where the tax is actually paid, ae sig nang a a — it 
only after the fuel is used, the statute a e a the b ¥ _ ae ot ie 
| zogebean Le the liquid fuel for which | Woe a hich en ae ihn 
ee ae es ee ee te lion will be served if it be determined 


| person making the affidavit. ; Z 
ne [that intangible personal property of 
levery character may be subjected to 
death taxation at the domicile of the 
jowner and not elsewhere.” 
| Three-fourths of the States have offi- 
cially sanctioned the movement for a 
reciprocity in death taxation, the brief 
points out. “Reciprocity is based wholly 
upon the principle that the State of domi- 


|Classification for Duty 
Is Fixed for Car Signals 


| New York, Oct. 22.—Certain articles, 
|which, when assembled, form complete | 
| wecmenteat a signals, used exclu- 
sively on automobiles, were the subject 
of a test case which the Customs Court | cile of a decedent has and should have 
|has just determined in favor of importers. | Power to impose a death tax on all of 
'These articles, the court rules in an/|its intangibles.” “ 5 

opinion by Judge Fischer, are parts of “It is respectfully urged,” the brief 
automobiles and should have been classi-| concludes, “that this court should find 
fied as such, with duty at 25 per cent ad jthat the situs governs in the death tax- 
valorem, under paragraph 369, Tariff Act | ation of intangible personal property as 
of 1922. The collector’s assessment at | Wel! as in the taxation of tangible per- 


| 

40 per cent ] , und ;sonal property and real property. _ This 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | ould "previde a simple’ and equitable 
}metal not specially provided for, is set | Tule, applicable alike to all game ot 











jaside by the court as improper. The | 
|case was presented insthe name of Hen- 
|sel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher. (Protests 


property owned by a decedent, 
would put an end to many of the per- 
plexing problems which have made the 
administration of estates a difficult and 


pay tax on one-half of such income?” Nos. 329507-G-48438-28.) 


|complicated matter.” 


The certificate explains that the income 
upon which the husband and wife claim 
the right to return and pay tax on one- 
half of it each was received by the husband 
as salary for personal services from a 
California corporation. Under thé laws 
of California, this income was community 
property. 

Each separately reported one-half of 
the salary and fully paid the tax shown 
to be due on the returns. 
missioner of Internal Revenue deter- 
mined that the whole salary should have 
been returned by the ‘iusband, and as- 
sessed a tax deficiency against him, the 
Supreme Court is told. Suit was then 
begun for a refund of the $19.51 pay- 
ment. 


But the Com-'! 


Values of Woolens 
In a reappraisement decision items of | 
ee pa er “¥ held part of the} 
|dutiable valuation of certaim wool cloths, | of much uncertainty at the present time, 
|imported from England by G. W. Sheldon | in view of recent Ten Mf the court. 
\& Company et al. (Hart, Schaffner & |“It would be extremely helpful if in this 
|Marx). Advances made by the customs | case this court should see fit to lay down 
| appraiser to include these drawbacks are/a broad principle applicable to all intan- 
| upheld by the court. (Reappraisement | gibles, and thus once and for all settle 
88900-A, etc.) ithe issue.” 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax|_ 42727, 42728, Jacob Brothers Co., Charles 
Appeals for the week beginning Oct. 27 | Jacob, president. 
and 28 was printed in the issue of Oct.} 42729, Isabelle Realty Co. 


The question of the death taxation of 
intangibles is not only of the greatest 
importance, it is argued, but is the cause 
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the Radio 
ARCONI 


raises : 











Ask your Radiola dealer today to 

demonstrate sensational new in- 

strument acclaimed by the inventor 
of radio himself 


Praised by the great Marconi ... acclaimed by the 
inventor who sent the first “wireless” message . . . 
hailed by the scientist who has stood at the peak in 
radio for 36 years! 


And so Marconi heads the list of enthusiastic experts 
...tadio engineers... broadcasting officials . .. broad- 
casting artists ... and musicians who have marveled 
at the thrilling tone and power of the new Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne. 


The world’s most brilliant group of radio engineers 
created it—the same experts who build so many of 
the great broadcasting stations! Seven years of re- 
search and millions of dollars went into its develop- 
ment. Based on the same dependable Super-Hetero- 


Ait 


& 


ee 


if prin rm 
The case is docketed in the lower t,| 20. Following is the calendar for Oct. 42730, Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., Charles H inci i ; : 
under the title of United States v.| 29 and Oct. 30: Jacob, president. ; | dyne principle relied on te spaaecepe the all-important 
Maleolm, Oct. 29 43142, Indianapolis Street Railway Co. } | SOS, the new Radiola is 4 times more alert than an 
7644, 8187, 21213, Geueer, Paeschke & | ,, 44908, 45835, Martha H, Beeman Estate, HR : so 8 . y 
nt, | | Basil Robillard, executor. i recent model in bringing you a wide range of the 


Coal Mined for Private Use 
® Is Taxed by Montana State 


State of Montana: 








48855, Floyd G. Cady. 

48996, Robert Killough. 

49109, Pocantico Water Company. 

49276, Wiegardt Brothers & Co., Inc. 

49378, Chatham Fields Associates Trust, 
W. B. Harmon, Trustee, 


7830, 11873, Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., | 


8738, John H. Jewett. 

16495, William K. Dick, Julia T. Dick 
‘and Adolph M, Dick, executors under will | 
of J. Henry Dick, deceased. 














finest programs ... 3 times more selective in getting 
- one station you want without interference from 
others. 
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Public Utilities ~ 


Firwer Market 
News Now Sent 
- By Short Wave 


Radio Commissioner Says 
Success of California Ex- 
periment Paves Way for 
Wider Application 


Experiments conducted in California in 
distribution of market news for farmers 
via short wave show the possibilities 
of establishing similar services in other 
parts of the country, Federal Radio Com- j 
missioner Harold A. Lafount announced 
Oct. 22. ' 

For the last year, the Commissioner 
stated, the California Department of Ag- 
riculture, cooperating with the Federal 

’ Department of Agriculture, has been dis- 
seminating information for farmers. It 
has provided “an effective means of com- 
munication. between strategic points 
within the State, supplementing and 
strengthening the broadcasting over the 
general broadcasting stations.” = 

“The experiments in California indi- 
cate that short waves could be used in 
other parts of the country to connect | 
various field stations with the Federal | 
system, thereby placing marketing in- | 
formation more promptly in the hands | 
cf farmers,” the announcement said. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Three Frequencies Assigned 

The use of short-wave radio in distri- | 
bution of market news for farmers has 
proved to be of distinct value in experi- 
ments conducted in California during the 
past year. The Federal Radio Commis- 
sion set aside three frequencies two 


Radio 
New York Deaths 
In Labor Activities 


Fatalities From Industrial Ac- 
cidents Increase During 
September 


Is 


State of New York: 
» Albany, Oct. 22. 


During September the deaths of 182 
men and women as a result of industrial 
accidents were reported to the State 
Department of Labor, according to a 
statement just made public by the State 
Industrial Commissioner, Frances Per- 
kins. This represents an increase of 27| ing since 1923, which contests the valid-| Electric Company. . 
over the August total and is 11 more] ity of telephone rates prescribed for the; The error of the statutory court with 
than the September average for the past| city by the Illinois Commerce Commis-| regard to this relation, Mr. Haight de- 
five years, it was stated. sion, received the consideration of the/clared, was the failure to look at the en- 

The construction industry continued| Supreme Court of the United States on| tire picture of the Bell system opera- 
to report a larger number of deaths Oct. 21. The case is that of Smith et al.| tions to give a unified nation-wide serv- 
than any other. The present value of | V- Illinois Bell Telephone Co., No. 90. |ice in which plan the American company, 
the 390 compensated construction fatali- 3 . c a Y z 
ties for the year ended June 30, 1930, Haight appeared to present the Commis-| company each has distinct functions in 
Miss Perkins stated, was 24 per cent/| sion’s contentions. Both are special coun-| distinct fields. : 
of the total cost of construction acci-| sel for the City of Chicago, intervenor; The American company, he pointed 
dents, while in manufacturing, which} in the suit. | out, controls the property and services 
had 290 compensated deaths, it was; Mr. Haight explained that the order|of the Chicago company and Western 
only 16 per cent of the total cost. |of the Commission, entered in 1923, was} Electric without limitation of this prop- 

Vehicular accidents in September were | contested by the telephone company in a| erty ownership and without limitation in 
responsible for 38 deaths in industry, | statutory three-judge court in the north-| the administration of their affairs aris- 
of which 26 were connected with the|ern district of Illinois on the ground| ing from legal restraints incident to the 
operation of automobiles. None of these that it was confiscatory. The court up-| separate and distinct corporate existence 
accidents, according to the announce-| held the company’s contentions and en-| of each. \i 
ment, was caused by mechanical failure. | joined the enforcement of the order with; The use, free of charge, by the Amer- 


Mi ° Rul the prevision that if, the rates were) ican, Compaen ee iocal enrbange 
nally found to be valid the difference | service 0 
issouri Court Rules 
es 
On Anti-trust Statute 


Confiscatory 


in charges obtained by the company by| plant, it was declared, represented in 
aan caite ike o€ ould be| 1923 $57,000,000 book cost of plant, and 


| operation under its old rates should be ) } : A 
expense items incurred in connection 


|repaid to the subscribers. Under this € 
| provision, it was noted, a fund in excess therewith aggregated $18,000,000. 


}of $11,000,000 has been acquired and| As an act of management, Mr. Haight 
awaits the final determination of the|contended that this free use arrange- 


omens | . | ment, made in a contract of 1919, is void 
Utilities Held to Be Only) papas because the directors of the Chicago 
Partly Removed From Op- “@iationsiup ™ 1 


company gave the grant without making 
eration of Law Other Companies Involved |out providing the machinery by which 


Appeal in Chicago Telephone Case 
Argued Before Suprethe Court 
* 


The Chicago telephone rate case, pend-¢& Telegraph Company and the Western+p 


Benjamin F. Goldstein and George I.! the Western Electric and the Chicago) 


a study to determine its cost and with-| 


Workmen’s Compensation 


* 


Special Counsel for City Support Rates Fixed in 1923 by Illi- 


nois Commerce Commission Which Company Holds Are 


urposes the Chicago company cannot 
be compared with other public utilities 
outside of the Bell system under which} 
a proper determination could be made. | 
|The Chicago company, he reiterated, is | 
}a part of the Bell system, along with 
other units in a large operating plan.! 

For its long distance service, he pointed 
out, the American company sets rates 
to be charged, but actually owns no 
| property within the cities in which the 
so-called operating companies do their 
business. 


Issue Pointed Out 


| Upon Court’s Request 


The issue in the case, he pointed out 
}upon request of the court, is whether 
|the rate under the order of the Com- 
{mission which considered the company 
|in its relation to other companies of the 
| Bell system, was confiscatory, as the 
lower court held in treating it as an 
independent enterprise. 

It was claimed that the estimate by 
|the Chicago company and the statutory | 
{court of the cost of the use in long- 
distance service of the local exchange 
plant by the employment as a measure 
of such use of the number of originat- 
ing long-distance calls and without con- 
sideration of the amount of property 
used for such calls or of operating labor 
is contrary to law. 


} 
| 





years ago and authorized the California 
State Department of Agriculture, which 


cooperates with the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, to use these short waves 
experimentally. The short waves which 
were set aside were the following: 3,200, 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 22. 


Public Utilities are only partly re- 


4,244, 5,365, 8,810 and 10,010 kilocycles. | moved from the operations of the State 
The Federal-State Market News Serv-| anti-trust law, according to an opinion 


ie equipped eight stations in California | Oct. 17 by the Missouri Supreme Court 
with short-wave receiving and sending | setting aside a previous ruling by Divi- 
outfit . and has used these to gather and | sion 2 of the court (IV U. S. Daily 3619) 
disseminate information for farmers on|holding that enactment of the Public} 
shipments, prices, etc. This short-wave | Service Commission law entirely removed | 
service provides an effective means of | public utilities from the anti-trust law. | 
communication between strategic points; The present opinion holds that while 
within the State, supplementing and/enactment of the commission law modi- 
strengthening the broadcasting over the | fied the application of the anti-trust law| 
general broadcasting stations. to an extent “not clearly defined,” the 

The short-wave stations interchange | plaintiff, Wiles-Chipman Lumber Com- 
information in telegraphic code and the| pany, should have proceeded against the 
information is rewritten into announce- | Union Electric Light & Power Co., of 
ments which are broadcast by voice at! St. Louis, under the commission law, and 
several points in the State. ;not under the anti-trust law. 

The Federal Market News Service has; The lumber company had sued the St. 
for several years used leased land wire} Louis utility and its holding company, 


The Commission’s order of August, 
| 1923, reduced the rates for four classes 
| of coin box telephone service in Chicago 
|as fixed by the Public Utilities Commis- 
}sion in 1920. 
| The company, it was said, owns all the 
' telephone facilities in the city, including 
| local exchanges, central officies, connect- 
| ing trunk lines and a long distance toll 
| office. The case, counsel stated, involves a 
consideration of the relationship of the 
company with the American Telephone 


Dividends of $7,004,841 in Five Years 


U 


ity Shown at Inquiry 


' 


By Minnesota Util 


scribes Expense Items 


only for communications between its 59/the North American Company, for treble | 


stations throughout the country. The/damages for an alleged conspiracy to 
possibilities of use of short-wave com- divert electrical business from the La- 
munication within a State have only been|Cclede Gas Light Company, of St. Louis, 
considered within the last year or two.|& competitor. The St. Louis circuit court 
The experiments in California indicate rendered judgment for the plaintiff. 
that short waves could be used in other], Although it reversed the lower court 
parts of the country to connect various because of the wrong course followed by 
ficld stations with the Federal system,|the plaintiff, the Supreme Court held 
thereby placing marketing information | that the a Service Commission law 
more promptly in the hands of farmers. | . ga modify the anti-trust law as to 
The Department has sought a method | SUC" Conspiracies as alleged in the suit, 
of communication to be used with field | and that such acts, if by public utilities, 
stations which provided greater ene) eee the operation 
and flexibility than wire es he cual hi , a - 
The variety of material which is com-| pinion, which was written by 
municated to farmers and traders by 
such a service is indicated by the follow- 
ing statement before the Commission by | 
a representative of the Federal-State | 
Marketing News Service: cilable conflict with the former—and in 
Scope of Information | those respects and to that extent only.” 
“In giving farmers a correct picture 
of current market conditions speedily and | mission law, the opinion says it contains 
in an authentic way, there is presented | nothing prohibiting a conspiracy such 
by radio timely information, including the | as here involved and does not deal with 
following facts: Volume by grade in | Such matters. It is clear, the opinion 


“the anti-trust statute is repealed by 
the Public Service Commission law in 
the respects and to the extent that the 


the consuming markets; market activity; |States, that the law did not withdraw) 


the origin of supplies; condition of the |Conspiracies such as the one complained 
commodities as they arrive; how the vari- | = from the operation of the anti-trust 
ous products are meeting market prefer- | ‘4: ta 
neces weather sondiiens in the clus! “There can be no doubt,” the opinion 
markets and at shipping points; supplies | S@YS,, “that the agreement and ‘under- 
in transit from other areas; stocks on|Standing entered into by defendants 
hand; prices being offered, both in pro-| * 
ducing sections and in the terminal mar- | ‘0 
kets; a condition of the crop; number of | E ” 
cars ordered; availability of harvest help; jane water pore: ne di 
and other pertinent and necessary infor- udges “ant snd frank concurred i 
mation. 

“The daily market reports on impor- 
tant perishables such as are produced in 
California) and which are _ furnished! 
through our present system, show carlot 
shipments made each day from producing 
sections, destinations, diversions, arrivals, 
and supplies on the markets, the quality 
and condition of receipts and prices paid 
in terminal markets and at points of ! 
origin.” | 

The use of short wave was described 
by G. H. Hecks, Director of Agriculture | 
for California, as follows: 

“In the assembling of this information 
and in its speediest dissemination, a net- | 
work of short-wave stations complete a 
most vital link in the entire chain of the 
machine. 


mpany constituted a conspiracy 


| lumber company had 


Blair concurred in portions of the opin- 


ion and the result. Judge Atwood did 
not sit in the case. 


For Violation of 


Action of Radio Commission 
Of Broadcasting L 


Chief Justice W. T. Ragland, states that | 


provisions of the latter are in irrecon-| 


Reviewing the provisions of the Com-}| 


with the representative of the Laclede| 
in| 
straint of trade, both at common law! 


Chief Justice Ragland’s opinion that the} 
not taken the | 
proper legal course. Judges White and| 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Oct. 2 by Samuel 
Meisels, Federal Trade Commission 
accountant, appearing as a witness 
in the investigation by the Commis- 
sion into the financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 21, continued 
Oct. 22, and proceeds as follows: 

Q. Were you able to determine if the 
item of taxes, amounting to $3,016,239.25 
for the period Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 
1928, which was charged to operations, 
was the total amount actually paid by 
| the company? 

A. The taxes charged were in excess 
of the amounts paid and probably in ex- 
cess of the amounts payable. The com- 
pany refused to submit for examination 
the “taxes accrued” account and for this 
reason the exact amount of the over- 
accrual was not ascertainable. The 
“taxes accrued” g schedules in the com- 
| pany’s monthly reports indicate an over- 
accrual of taxes and, therefore, excessive 
charges resulting in the creation of a 
surplus reserve. These schedules show 
that on Dec. 31, 1928, there remained in 
| the “taxes accrued” account, the follow- 
ing amounts for Federal income taxes 
charged against previous years: 

For the year 1924, $20,900.20; 1925, 
$85,708.33; 1926, $159,961.15; 1927, $104,- 
456.50. The foregoing amounts, for the 
years 1924 to 1927, inclusive, were the 
difference between the Federal income 
taxes charged during the year and the 
actual amounts paid against the ac- 
cruals. 

For the year 1928, there was aecrued 
$162,192.96 for Federal income taxes and 
charged ‘to operating expenses. The Ex- 
aminer does not know the amount that 
| was actually paid. 


| 


| 


| 


More Than 50 Radio Stations Cited 


Federal Regulations 


on Applications for Renewal 
icenses Announced 


8 


the arrangement could be modified if it| 


| William Dean Bangs, counsel for the 
| turned out to be too burdensome to the) 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HeretNn, BEING 
PustisHep WirHouT CoMMENT BY THE UniTep States DAILY 


Insurance 


Bay State Issues 
Insurance Report 


Data on Fire and Marine Busi- 
ness Made Public by State 
Commissioner 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 22. 


The first part of the 75th annual re- 
port of the State Commissioner of In- 
surance, covering the fire and marine 
insurance business transacted in Massa- 
chusetts during 1929, has been published 
by the Commissioner, Merton L. Brown. 


Premiums written on Massachusetts 
fire business, less estimated dividends 
payable under mutual companies’ poli- 
cies, were $34,112,690, an increase of 


nearly $650,000 over the preceding | 


year, the report shows. 


Fire losses paid in 1929 were $17,-| 


012,143 or a reduction of approximately 
$1,600,000 from the amount paid in 
1928. The 1929 loss ratio on the basis 
of losses paid to premiums written was 
49.87 per cent as compared with 55.58 
per cent in 1928. 

The report shows that 12 fire com- 
panies have been authorized to do busi- 


ness in the State since the last report} 
|was published, while seven have with- 


drawn during the same period. 


A table is incorporated in the report | 
showing the sources of gain or loss in| 
{surplus of each fire and marine insur- 


ance company doing business in the 


State during the year. 


Placing of Insurance 
On Schools Restricted 


Bank Cannot Write Policy 


Compensation | 
Hearings Show 


Gain in New York 


Awards to Workers Also 
Increase During Fiscal 
Year, Director of State 
Bureau Announces 


State of New York: 
New York, Oct. 22. 
During the first six months of this year 


| 15,828 workmen’s compensation cases 
were disposed of in New York City as 
{compared with 61,644 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1929, the Director of the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 
reported at a meeting Oct. 20 of em- 
ployers, labor representatives and offi- 
cials of the State Department of Labor. 
In this period, he stated, the number of 
cases adjudicated exceeded the number of 
new cases begun by 11,000. 


In 1929 there were 430,802 hearings 
}in compensation cases in New Yoyk 
| State, an increase of 25,000 over 19% 
he announced. The Bureau adjudicated a 
total of 197,170 cases in 1929, exceeding 
the previous year by more than 26,000. 


Total Compensation 


Mr. Zimmer stated that the total com- 
pensation awards for the. fiscal year 
ended June 30 aggregated more than 
$35,000,000, an increase of $3,000,000 
over 1928 and $5,000,000 over 1927. * 

The average time in which contes¥ed 
compensation cases reach the calendar 
for first hearing is being reduced, he de- 
‘clared. In the Buffalo district last year 
|82 per cent of all cases reached a hear- 
|ing on the calendar within 28 days, while 
|in the metropolitan district, the majority 





Chicago local exchange subscribers. 

In addition Mr. Haight declared the 
Chicago company has offered and given 
to the American company eight addi- 
tional services free of charge, such as 


|telephone company, further explaining 
|the nature of the order, declared that 
{though changing only the four classes 
of coin-box service, it affected the whole 
business of the company. Under the 1920 
rates the company’s return was de- 


When Stockholder Also 
Heads School Board 


|of cases reached a hearing in 35 or 40 
|days as contrasted with 8 or 10 weeks 
a few years ago, 

“A plan whereby claimants may be 


State of Minnesota: | saved the expense of attending hearings 


| undertaking the sale of its stock and the | 
\lending of its credit through the or- 
| ganization. 





creased from 6.22 in 1922 to 5 per cent 
i 1927 and if it had operated under) 
oe cs | the Commission’s rate the return during 
ee nes oo — this time wauld have been decreased from | 

, € | 4.05 in 1922 to 3.89 in 1927. 
| The court asked whether or not there | 
|was any division of income by the com- 
|pany as to that which came from the 
coin-box service and that from other| 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Investigation De- 


and Power Purchases 


as I understand it, consisted of general 
overhead expense, amounting to $2,347,- 
| 763.84 for the period Nov. 1, 1923, to 
Dec.. 31, 1928. Were you able to deter- 
mine what this item consisted of? 


| <A. The amount of $2,347,763.84 is the 
| entire corporate general expense for all 
| departments for the period Nov. 1, 1923, 
;to Dec. 31, 1928, but those charges 
j against electric operations constitute 
practically the entire amount. 

The general expenses have been second 
largest in amount to taxes. In this cate- 
| gory are such items as general admin- 
| istrative costs, legal expenses, super- 
| vision and consultation fees paid to 
| Electric Bond & Share Company, mis- 
|cellaneous general expenses, and others. 


| It is particularly important, from the 
| standpoint of Senate Resolution No. 83, 
that an examination be made of gen- 
eral expenses, but this was refused by 
the company. The account “other mis- 
cellaneous general expenses” requires 
careful examination. Certain vouchers 
pertaining to the account were requested, 
but refused. Certain records examined 
|show that the membership dues of em- 
ployes in various associations were paid 
by the company and charged to this and 
other accounts. 

| Q. Out of every dollar of total o 
lerating revenue for this period, what 
|was charged for general expense? 
| A. 8.5 cents. 

Power Purchased 


| Q. What data have you relative to the 
|items of production expenses and power 
| purchased which during the period of the 
|company’s operations to Dec. 31, 1928, 
we find totaled $2,273,628.15? 
A. The amount of purchased power in 
1924 was 16,744,651 kilowatt hours, and 
| in 1928 was 404,246 kilowatt hours. Thus, 
| in 1928, the company purchased slightly 
|less than .1 of 1 per cent of the total 
| energy produced and purchased, as con- 
trasted with 5.01 per cent in 1924, 
ut of every dollar of operating rev- 
| enue for the period Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 


| 
} 


| 


31, 1928, inclusive, there were used for | 


production expenses 8.2 cents, of which 
6.9 cents were for production expenses 
and 1.3 cents for power purchased. 

Q. What was the company’s method of 


Q. The next largest item of expense,, 


. |Commission’s claims, 


|services of the company. Mr. Bangs ex- | 
plained that there was none and that it 
|had never been the practice of telephone 
companies anywhere to so divide their 
revenue. Mr. Bangs answered affirma- 
tively to the question of Mr. Justice | 
Brandeis as to whether the effect of the 
contested coin-box rates was not to lower | 
the cost of service to subscribers of or- 
dinary means. 

He pointed out that the company had 
made an interstate separation of its 
accounts in determining rates from toll | 
board to toll board as has always been 
|done and approved by courts. 


Distinctions in Corporate 


| . " 
Organizations Stressed 
| The distinct corporate entities of the 
|Chicago company and the American 
company, it is concluded in the appellee’s | 
brief, cannot be disregarded. There was 
|no abuse of discretion by the directors 
and officers of the Illinois company with 
regard to its 1919 contract with the 
| American company, while the advantages 
|to the Chicago company of its general 
supply contract with the Western Elec-| 
tric Company are shown by the evidence 
to support the lower court’s approval of | 
jit, it is stated. 
The finding of the statutory court as | 
| to the division of interstate tolls between 
the two companies is claimed as reason- 
able. 

The question of actual exercise of dom- 
ination and control by one company over 
| the other, it was pointed out, has pre- |} 
| viously been determined by the Supreme 
| Court in two cases “involving the iden- 
| tical relationship and the identical ques- 
tion presented in this case.” It is claimed 
that these decisions are decisive of the 


| 
} | 


| 


~~ 


jowned directly by the Minnesota Power 
& Light Company, but as the plant of 
the Great Northern Power Company, 
whose stocks were owned 100 per cent, 
was operated under lease until Oct. 24, 
1927, the depreciation provision is con- 
strued to apply to this property as well. 
The lease agreement with the Great 
Northern Power Company stipulated an 
annual rental charge equal to interest on 
the bonded debt of the Great Northern 
Power Company, and consequently the 
rental contained no charge for depreci- 
ation. 

During the same period, from Nov. 1, 
|1923, to Dec. 31, 1928, the Minnesota 
Power & Light Company claimed much 
larger allowances for depreciation in 
Federal income tax returns filed with the 
Treasury Department. In 1926, the Fed- 


| 
| 
| 





St. Paul, Oct. 22. 


When the vresident of a school board 
is the president and a stockholder of 
a bank, insurance on scHool property 


| cannot be placed with a company repre- 


sented by the insurance department of 
the bank as agent, the Assistant Attor- 
ney General, Charles E. Phillips, has held 
in an opinion to the school board presi- 
dent of Owatonna, Minn. The reason for 
this holding, Mr. Phillips explained, is 
that the earnings of the insurance de- 
partment belong to the bank and the 
president of the school board, as a stock- 
holder of the bank, would benefit by such 
earnings. 
text: 

Dear Sir: Your letter of Oct. 13, ad- 
dressed to Mr. McConnell, Commissioner 
of Education, has been referred to us 
with a request that we reply direct to 
you. 

You state that you are president of 
the Security Bank and Trust Company 


'and own 10 shares of the stock thereof. 


and also own stock in the Northwest 
Bancorporation of Minneapolis, which 
owns all the stock excepting directors’ 


qualifying shares; that one Endres, as- | 


sistant cashier of the bank, has the 
agency for a number of insurance com- 
panies; that the earnings from the in- 
surance written go to the insurance de- 
partment of the bank. You inquire 
whether the board may place insurance 
on the district property with the com- 
pany of which Mr. Endres is the agent. 
Your inquiry is answered in the nega- 
tive. Section 10305, G. S. 1923, pro- 
vides: 
“Every public officer who shall be au- 
thorized to sell or lease any property, to 
make any contract in his official capacity, 
or to take part in making any such sale, 
lease, or contract, * * * who shall vol- 
untarily become interested individually 
in such sale, lease, or contract, directly 


|or indirectly, shall be guilty of a gross 


misdemeanor.” 


Our supreme court has held that a 
bank cannot be designated as\a deposi- 
tary for school funds when a president 
and stockholder of the bank is a member 
of the school board. See School District 
v. Alton, 173 Minn. 428. 

The same principle would prevent the 
board from placing insurance with a 
company of which Mr. Endres is agent 
if the earnings derived from such insur- 
ance belong to the bank. 

I note your statement that you do not 


| personally benefit from the insurance so 


written. I assume from other state- 
ments in your letter that the earnings 
of the insurance department belong to 
the bank, and if so, as a stockholder you 
are benefited by such earnings. 


Files of Compensation 
Cases Are Criticized 


The opinion follows in full) 


on minor claims has been put into opera- 
tion,” Mr. Zimmer said. “This provides 
that ordinary disability claims with less 
than four weeks’ disability may be closed 
by a referee on examination of the rec- 
ords, without a formal hearing. Perma- 
;nent injuries are eliminated from the 
plan. 


“To guard against errors and possible 
‘miscarriage of disposition, investigators 
of the department personally intervigy 
a certain percentage of the claiman 
involved in the informal closing system. 
| Under this system, within six months, 
|there were 35,000 cases handled in the 
New York City district; 12,000 cases 
| were closed, and the same number pre- 
|ferred for regular hearing. A slightly 
smaller number were held for further 
medical data. 

“The increase in the work of the Bu- 
reau was accomplished without substan- 
tial increase of personnel, the additional 
help authorized by the 1930 Legislature 
not being available until April, and not 
trained until the end of the fiscal year.” 


Dividend Proposed 
For Defunct Company 





| 


| 
| 





New York Commissioner Re- 


ports $100,000 Available 


State of New York: 
Albany, Oct. 22. 

A report signed recently by Thomas 
F, Behan, Deputy and Acting Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, recommends the 
payment of another dividend to creditors 
of the Casualty Company of America, 
a casualty insurance company, formerly 
located in New York City, which failed 
May 4, 1917. 

The report shows that creditors have 
already received five dividends. Insur- 
jance creditors have received 80.236 per 
cent and general creditors 74.5 per cent 
of the respective face amounts of their 
allowed debts. The next dividend to be 
paid to the creditors, according to Mr. 
Behan’s report, will be derived from a 
pro rata distribution of all cash funds 
on hand, approximately $100,000. 

Additional distributions will be made 
from time to time as cash funds are 
received by the Superintendent of In- 
surance if the Supreme Court approves 
Mr. Behan’s recommendations. When the 
company was placed in liquidation in 
1917 it was estimated that the policy- 
holders and creditors would be fortunate 
if they received 10 per cent of their 
debts, Mr. Behan recalled. 


Mexico Producing Iron 
The Mexican iron and steel industry 
'in recent years has steadily expanded its 


|production and its productive capacity, 
| keeping pace with the country’s growing 





In acting on applications of all broad-|T providing for depreciation or retire-| Arizona Governor Says System) demand for its products. (Department 


jeral Government did not allow the 


“Of the five frequencies allocated to 
this service and now available for our} 
use, the 10,010 kilocycle channel is not} 
being used in this State, because this | 
channel is best suited for distance of | 
1,000 miles or more for daylight contact. 
The 4,244 and 3,250 kilocycle channels are | 
suited best for night communication. | 
The 8,810 kilocycle channel is used be-| 
tween our San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Brawley stations. The 5,365 kilocycle | 
channel is used between the Sacramento, | 
San Francisco, Modesto, Fresno, Salinas, | 
Los Angeles and Santa Maria stations. 

“We believe the radio has advantages 
over any of the other communication sys- 
tems from the standpoint of flexibility, 
speed and accuracy. Flexibility from the | 
standpoint that we can cut out or place | 
into the system different stations practi- | 
cally at will.” 





ZE® Miles of Interurban 


Lines to Close in Indiana’ 
| 

State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Oct. 22. 
The abandonment of 168 miles of in-| 
terurban electric railway lines was au-| 
thorized by the Public Service Commis- | 


casting stations for renewal of their 
licenses for the 
license period beginning Novy. 1, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, Oct. 21, cited 
more than 50 stations for violation of 
regualtions, and granted other groups 
of stations involved in projected shifts, 
or in court litigation, conditional licenses. 

A summary of the Commission’s ac- 
tion, with the stations given temporary 
licenses for infractions of regulations, 


was published in The United States Daily | 


for Oct. 22. 

Following is the full text of the Com- 
mission’s announcement respecting — its 
action affecting other stations granted 
conditional licenses: 

In the following cases the Commis- 


sion directed that renewal licenses for| 


the term beginning 3 a. m. Eastern 
Standard Time, Oct. 31, 1930, and end- 
ing 3 a. m. Eastern Standard Time, Jan. 
31, 1981, be issued, said licenses to 
contain the following clause: 

“The frequency herein granted is subject 
to change by the Commission if and when 
during this license period the Commission 
shall put into effect the provisions of Gen- 
eral Order No. 87, as amended.” 

KTHS, Hot Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hot Springs, Okla., 1,040 ke., 10 kw., 


| shares with KRLC. 


WBT, Station WBT, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 


ensuing three-month! 


sion Oct, 17. 1,080 ke., 5 kw., unlimited time 
The lines, which will be discontinued; WTAM, National Broadcasting Co., Cleve- 
Oct. 31, are subsidiaries of the Terre} land, Ohio, 1,070 ke., 50 kw, 7 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction aa zoe, ot Be. Louis, Inc., St. Louis, 
Co., operated between Indianapolis, and |’ Waa eee 
Martinsville and between Indianapolis,| yond, Va., 1,110 ke. 5 kw., unlimited time. 
Lafayette, Lebanon, and Crawfordsville.| KSL. Radio Service Corporation of Utah, 
A branch between Indianapolis and Dan-| Salt Lake City, Utah, 1,130 ke., 5 kw., un- 
ville hal previously been authorized to limited time. oe 
be abandoned. _, KRLD, KRLD* Radio Corporation, Dallas, 
A petition for the abandonment had Toe. 1000 Be, 00 oe onares with KTRS. 
been filed by the receiver of the traction | p;, ch 4 aw recnnic Institute, 
f c 7 | Birmingham, Ala., 1,140 ke., 5 kw., shares 
eeereny aes pm the lines had| with KVOO. 
en operated at a loss. 


Bro. 


r 


Co., Ine., 


Rich- | 


KVOO, Southwestern Sales Corporation, 


ulsa, Okla., 1,140 ke., 5 kw., shares with 
WAPI. 


| Wayne, Ind., 1,160 ke., 10 kw., shares with 
| WWVA. 
| WWVYA, West Virginia Broadcasting Cor- 
/poration, Wheeling, W. Va., 1,160 ke. 5 
kw., shares with WOWO. 

WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phil- 
| adelphia, Pa., 1,170 ke., 10 kw., unlimited 
time. 


KOB, New Mexico College of Agriculture | the operation of this station is or will be| 1924 to 1928, inclusive, considerably in | 


and Mechanic 
11,180 ke., 

KEX, 
land, 
KOB. 

WMBI, The Moody Bible Institute, Chi- 
jeago, Ill, 1,080 ke, 5 kw., shares with 
| WCBD. 


Arts, State College, N. Mex., 
20 kw., shares with KEX. 
Western Broadcasting Co., 


Port- 
Oreg., 1,180 ke., 5 


5 kw., shares with 


WCBD, Wilbur Glenn Voliva, Zion, IIL. | 


1,080 ke., 5 kw., shares with WMBI. 

WJJD, Supreme Lodge of the 
| Loyal Order of Moose, Moosehart, III, 
| 130 ke., 20 kw., limited time. 

WHDI, William Wood Dunwoody, Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, Minn., 1,180 
ke., 500 w., limited time. 

WDGY, Dr. George W. Young, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 1,180 ke., 1 kw., limited time. 

WMAK, WMAK Broadcasting System, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1,040 ke., 1 kw., limited time. 

WKAR, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing Mich., 1,040 ke., 1 kw., daytime. 

WCAZ, Superior Broadcasting Service, 
Inc., Carthage, Ill., 1,070 ke., 50 w., day- 
time. 


’ 


WDZ, James L. Bush, Tuscola, IIl., 1,070 


ke., 100 w., daytime. 


KSOO, Sioux Falls Broadcasting Associa- 


tion, Ine., Sioux Falls, S. 


Dak., 
2 kw., limited time. 


1,110 ke. 


already heard; each of said licenses t¢ 
contain the following clause: 


“This license is issued on a temporary 
basis, subject to such action as the Com- 
mission may take after hearing on the 
re- 
No authority herein| ment of license and construction permit to 
onstrued as a finding| Pillar of Fire. 


licensee’s pending 
|newal of license. 
| contained shall be ¢ 


application for 


In the following cases 30-day licenses | }g 
were issued pending decisions on cases 


ments, which amount to $1,100,000, from 


WOWO, Main Auto Supply Co,, Fort | Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1928, and what | 


were the amounts for each year? 

|_ A. During the period Nov. 1, 1923, to 
Dec. 31, 1928, the company provided $1,- 
100,000 for depreciation. The amounts 
set aside annually apply to the property 
cadtaiteamihidiaiaminttaaiancodaa era eat 


by the Federal Radio Commission that 


in the public interest beyond the ‘date of 
expiration of this license.” 
WBRE, Louis G. Baltimore, 
Barre, Pa, 
com City of Pensacola, Fla., Pensacola, 
a. 
WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., 
New York City. 
WKBO, Camith Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 
wire, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brook- 
n, N. Y. 
WMBQ, Paul J. Gollhofer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WWRL, Long Island Broadcasting Corp., 
Woodside, N. Y 
KFUL, Will H. Ford, Galveston, Tex. 
KGBZ, Dr. George R. Miller, York, Nebr. 
KTNT, Norman Baker, Muscatine, Iowa. 
WCLS, WCLS, Inc., Joliet, Hl. 
iy ame Enquirer-News Co., Battle Creek, 
ich. 
WHEC-WABO, Hickson Electric & Radio 
Cerp., Rochester, N. Y 


| Wilk 


es- 


| 
ly 


1M 


WKBQ, Standard Cahill Co., Inc., New 


York City. 

WMBJ, The Rev. John W. Sproul, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 
| doing business as Kent’s Furniture 
| Store, Tifton, Ga. 
KBPS, Benson Polytechnic School, Port- 
nd, Oreg. 


’ 


», Ariz. 
KMPC, 

Calif. 
KTRH, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 
Application granted: 
WBNY, Baruchrome 


R. S. Macmillan, Beverly 


Corp., New York 


WRBI, Charles A, and Milton U. Kent, 
MUSIC | 


KGAB, Tucson Motor Service Co., Tucson, 


Hills, 


City, granted consent to voluntary assign- 


amount claimed. The allowances were | 
substantially in excess of the amounts 
|set aside by the company. 

| Tax Deductions Claimed 

The Minnesota Power and Light Com- | 
| pany, in its returns under the Federal 
| income tax, claimed deductions for depre- | 
| ciation for tax purposes for the period 


excess of the amount finally allowed by | 
| the Government, based on the straight 
|line method. Both of these amounts were | 
very much in excess of the amounts for | 
| depreciation set up by the company on| 
| its books of account, which are not sub- | 
ject to any regulation in this matter by 
public authority. The amount set up by | 
the company on its books for the years | 
1924 to 1928, inclusive, were as follows: 

In 1924, the amount provided by the 
company was $200,000; in 1925, $200,- 
| 000; 1926, $225,000; 1927, $225,000; and 
, 1928, $250,000. The total of the five 
| items is $1,100,000. 

Q. As to the operating expenses—| 
amounting to $12,366,646.79 for the pe- 
riod Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1928, which! 
we have just discussed—we have seen 
that there were other deductions from 
the total income for this period, consist- 
jing principally of $7,990,347.52 of in- 


| 
| 


Is ‘Vitally Wrong’ 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Oct. 22. 


There is something “vitally wrong” 
with a system which requires a review 
of 60,000 files in order to obtain the 
names of injured persons to whom lump- 
sum settlements were made under the 
State Compensation Act over the period 
of a year, Governor John C. Phillips said 
in a letter sent recently to the State 
Industrial Commission. 

Following a request from the Governor 
for information regarding lump-sum set- 
tlement cases, the chairman of the Com- 
rdission, R. B. Sims, had replied that it 
would be necessary to review some 60,- 
000 files, which would require five or 
six months’ time. 

Mr. Sims also advised Governor Phil- 
lips that the fiscal year of the Commis- 
sion runs concurrently with the calendar 
year, which would make it difficult to 
compile the desired data for the year 
ended June 30, 1930, as requested. The 
Governor, in his reply, stated that the 
Commission had no authority to change 
ifs fiscal year period. He also stated 
that annual reports of the Commission 


National 
Electric “Power 


of Commerce.) 
} 
| 
| 


A balanced 
utility group 
which serves 
Ber 2,000 
cities and 
towns,—in 15 
Eastern states 





terest charges and $7,004,841.69 of divi- 
|dend payments. Will you first tell us 
about the interest; that is, on what ob- 
ligations of the company it was _in- 
| curred? 

A. A summary of all the interest paid 
from Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1928, is 
as follows: (1) Interest on long-term in- 
debtedness, $7,754,359.75; (2) interest on 
| other obligations, $148,679.87; (3) amor- 
jtiaztion and debt discount and expense, 


are not made as required by law. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 





ARCHITECT OF 
October 18, 


OFFICE OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., 1930. 
3 p. m., November 10, 
tion of granite terraces, 
nue and C Street, Washington, D. C. 
after October 24, 
tions, not exceeding three sets, may 
at the Office of the 
in the discretion of said Architect, 


A 


tained 
| Capitol, 
any satisfactory general contractor. 


by 








| $87,307.90; total, $7,990,347.52. 
| Q. It appears that the dividends during 


[Continued on Page 11, | Column 2. 


leach set of drawings and specifications, 
‘sure their return in good condition, 


Ce a atEEEnIIIEEIEESInISESNSEESRS SERRE 


SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
1930, for the construc- 
balustrades and ap- 
proaches, Senate Office Building, Delaware Ave, 
On or 
1930, drawings and specifica- 
be ob- 


deposit 
of Twenty Dollars ($20.09) will be required for 
to in- 
Checks 


THE 


*A part of the 
Middle West 
Utilities System 


Architect of the 


57 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


‘therefor to be made payable to the order of 


{David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. 





4) 


$ Railroads 


Southwest Lines 
Protest Order on 


Rate Divisions’ 


Supreme Court Is Told I. C. 
C. Did Not Consider Dif- 


ferent Conditions of Roads 
Affected by Order 


Arguments on the validity of an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission order pro- 
viding for division of freight rates be- 
tween southwestern carriers and western 
trunk lines were presented to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Oct. 
20, in the cases of Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western Railway Co. et al. v. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Nos. 44 
and 45. 

F. H. Moore, counsel for the southwest- 
ern carriers, who began the presentation 
of their side of the case to the court, 
contended that the order of the Com- 
mission is void because it is based on 
ayerages only and because the Commis- 
Fig did not take into consideration, and 
made no study of each individual carrier 
affected by the order. The conditions of 
the individual carriers in each of the 
so-called groups involved, he said, are 
widely dissimilar, so that substantial 
justice could not be done to them by a 
group order. | 


Defense Contention 1 


He pointed out to the court that there 
we no pleadings before the Commis- 
siot! whatever, the proceedings having 
been instituted on the motion of the Com- 
mission itself, and there was no state- 
ment made at any time during the tak- 
ing of testimony as to the specific de- 
mands of the western trunk lines to 
whom, he added, approximately $3,000,- 
000 revenue per year is turned over 
which heretofore has gone to the south- 
western systems. ‘ 

“The southwestern carriers,” he de- 
clared, “during the whole period of the 
taking of the testimony were not ad- 
vised of any definite complaint or charge 
that they were called upon to meet.” — 

Upon the questioning of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis as to the specific complaint of 
error against the Commission, Mr. 
Moore pointed out that the order of the 
Commission was contended to be void as 
based on group classification without 
giving due consideration to the financial 
copdition and needs of the individual 
toads as is required by law. ; 

He insisted that the Commission did 
not have before it any typical or spe- 
cific evidence to show the conditions| 
of the individual roads, but took into | 
consideration only the groups as a whole. | 
From the evidence before it, he stated, | 
the Commission could have figured out | 
the division on either the group or indi- 
vidual basis. : F 

The court, through the Chief Justice, 
Charles Evans Hughes, and Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, interrupted Mr. Moore to 
inquire whether the objections to the 
group basis were made before the Com- 
mission or in the petition for rehearing. 
Mr. Moore explained that the particular 
question was not there presented, but 
stated that the principle to which the 
southwestern carriers were then object- 
ing was made clear to the Commission 
in the petition for a rehearing. 


Individual Rights Cited 

The Chief Justice also inquired as to 
whether it was contended that the Com- 
Wission had assumed that the evidence 

fore it was sufficient or that its find- 
ings were wholly unsubstantiated. To 
this question Mr. Moore replied that the 
Commission had before it no evidence as 
to traffic which would move under the 
rates now at issue. 

“The Commission,” he urged, “must 
take the condition of the individual 

Yroads into consideration as a matter of 
law. The report of the Commission here 
disregarded that fact.” 

Relative to the claim that the rates 
were confiscatory, Mr. Justice Van De- 
vanter asked ‘“‘How could you have a 
confiscatory rate if there was a just di- 
vision?” Mr. Moore declared that in the 
instant case there was a transfer of 
revenue to the rich: railroads of the 
eastern trunk lines to the prejudice 


‘ 


| 
| 


of the impoverished southwestern car-| Rs 
|sonal runs early in October, providing 


riers to which he was objecting. 

After finding that the vital thing to 
ascertain in fixing divisions as between 
groups was the cost of service, includ- 





ing a fair return upon investment, it 
was asserted, an order was made by the 
Commission fixing a basis of divisions, 
as between the two groups which ap- 
plied indiscriminately to the prosperous 
and needy roads in each territory re- 
gardless of the amount needed by each 
individual road in order to permit it to 
pay its operating expenses, taxes and 
like charges, and to earn a fair return 
on investment. 

E. M. Reidy, appearing for the Com- 
mission, pointed out to the court that, 
during the taking of testimony by the 
Commission, each of the appellants had 
introduced evidence devoted to the exi- 
gencies of the individual road and made 
no objection to proceeding upon a group 
basis.. This objection, he said, appeared 
for the first time in the lower statutory 
three-judge court. 

he Western Trunk Lines were repre- 
sented at the hearing by Frank H. 
Towner who explained that, in the five 
hearings of the case beforesthe Commis- 
ry n, all the elements of value required 
by the decision of the court in the New 
England Divisions case had been put in 
evidence. To the objection that the indi- 
vidual roads were not provided for in 
the order he urged that such an order 
would be'practically impossible. 


Difference in Cases 


Mr. Justice Brandeis asked Mr. Towner 


if the case were not different in some 
respects from the New England Divisions 
case. In that case, he explained, the new 
division was upon a basis of old rates 
whereas in .the present case the basis 
.now prescribed was not upon existing 
rates, which had grown up during the 
development of the railroads. All the 
prior contracts for divisions made be- 
tween the roads, he pointed out, were set 
aside; the Commission had “scrapped all 
agreements and prescribed a new basis 
giving, on the whole, the northern roads 
the benefit and, in some instances, bene- 
fitting certain southwestern lines.” 

The condition of the individual roads 


had to be considered by the Commission, 


Mr. Towne. declared, because the only 
evidence before it was put in by the ap- 
ellants in a way dealing only with 
individual carriers. 

Samuel’ W. Moore conclu. ' the argu- 
ment for the appellants. He contended 
that Congress had not intended to in- 
vest the ] e 
as*they had attempted to exercise in 
the present case. 


cmmission with such a power 
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‘Air MailtoPara | 
To Start Nov. 10 


Post Office Department An- 
nounces Opening of New | 
South America Link 


The beginning of air mail service be- 
tween Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, and| 
Para, Brazil, Nov. 13, with connecting 
flight from Miami, Fla., leaving Nov. 10, 
was announced Oct. 22 by W. Irving 
Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster | 
General. | 

The full text of the announcement) 
follows: 


With reference to the announcements | 
of Sept. 25 and Oct. 11, 1930, of estab-| 
lishment of foreign air mail service on| 
Route No. 10 from Paramaribo, Dutch) 
Guiana, to Santos, Brazil, and the post-| 
ponement of the beginning of service on| 
account of unsettled conditions on the| 
route, notice is hereby given of the| 
beginning of service on that part of 
the route between Paramaribo and Para 
(Brazil) via Cayenne (French Guiana) | 
by flight leaving Paramaribo Nov. 13 
with connecting flight leaving Miami 





Nov. 10 and leaving San Juan and St. 


Thomas Nov. 11. The first northbound 
flight will leave Para Nov. 14. Special 
cachets have been furnished the post- 
masters at San Juan, St. Thomas and 
Miami to be applied to all first flight 
letters. The postmaster at Miami will 
apply his cachet only to the first flight 
letters connecting with the last dispatch 
(Nov. 10). 


Any first flight mail for other points 
on the route will be retained until ex- 
tension of service to such points. 
Weight Limit on Parcel 

Post to Mexico Increased 


Effective Nov. 1, the weight limit 


(applicable to parcel post packages ex-, 


changed between the United States and 

Mexico, and the United States and Latvia 

will be increased from 22 to 44 pounds. 
(Issued by Post Office Department.) 


Money Orders to Dutch 
Guiana to Be Direct 


Beginning Nov. 1, a direct money or- 
der service between the United Stdtes 
and Dutch Guiana will be inaugurated, 
according to instructions to postmasters 
issued Oct. 22 by the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, F. A. Tilton. 

The exchange of money orders with 
Dutch Guiana for some years past has 
been effected through the intermediary 
of the Postal Adminigtration of The 
Netherlands, the announcement explains. 


In Western States in Mountain Area 


Industrial Inactivity Continued in September in States Bor- 


dering on Pacific Coast, 


A review of the employment situ- 
ation throughout the country, as is- 
sued by the Department of Labor, 
was begun in the issue of Oct. 17 and 
continued in the issues of Oct. 18, 
19, 20 and 21,° The section dealing 
with the Mountain district is ‘con- 
cluded. in the present installment, 
which also reviews conditions in the 
Pacifie district. The full text pro- 
ceeds: 


v 
Idaho 


Harvesting of the sugar-beet, potato, 
and other miscellaneous Fall crops was 
started the latter part of September, 
offering employment to a large number 
of resident and migratory farm workers 
which will be continued throughout 
October. ‘Sawmills and box factories 
worked part time and the construction- 


equipment plants reported a seasonal de- 


crease in operations and employment. 
The plants manufacturing dairy products 
maintained fairly steady schedules. The 
beet-sugar factories will start their sea- 


employment for many skilled mechanics. 
Metal mining continued on a curtailed 
basis and a surplus of skilled and un- 
skilled metal-mine labor prevailed. 
Building and general construction con- 
tinued fairly active and includes con- 
siderable miscellaneous telephone work. 
Logging and lumbering activities re- 
mained below normal. The volume of 
highway construction increased some- 
what and several additional contracts are 
to be let in October. The railroad shop, 
maintenance-of-way, and_ train-service 
forces will probably show a seasonal in- 
crease during the next 30 days. No 
shortage of any class of labor was re- 
ported in any locality. 


Vv 
Montana 


A general surplus of labor was appar- 
ent throughout the State during Sep- 
tember. Fall harvesting and other agri- 
cultural work absorbed many laborers, 
and several thousand workers will be em- 
ployed for the next few weeks harvest- 
ing the sugar-beet crop. The smelter 
plants worked below normal, while metal- 
mining activities were curtailed and sey- 
eral of these mines recently closed. 
Many of the sawmills remained inactive, 
while others worked part time. The can- 
ning factories operated steadily, the beet- 
sugar factories started their seasonal 
operations the latter part of the montt) 
on a three-shift-daily basis.. Coal mining 
increased somewhat. Oil-field activities 
were maintained on a fairly steady basis. | 
Logging operations continued below nor- | 
mal, A decrease in building and general | 
construction was reported. Work con- 
tinued on the large highway program 
giving employment to many men. There 
was a slight increase in employment in 
the railroad freight transportation de- 
partments, with a further increase ex- | 
| pected in October. ' 


« 
Pacific Division 


[Including the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California.] 


vy: 
California 


Curtailed operations continued in Many 
industries during September and many 
plants were running short-handed. Au- 
tomobile plants, lumber mills, and wood- 
working plants, and many others re- 
ported part time. Some of the fruit can-| 
neries closed for the season, releasing 
large numbers of people. An oversupply 





;coma hydroelectric project. 
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Machinery and Vehicles Are Main 
Exports From New England District 


Ce 


Survey of Foreign Trade in Northeastern States Reveals 


Total Value of Imports Exceeds That of Exports; Europe 


in New England, out of 7,000 which re- 


plied to a Department of Commerce ques- 
tionnaire, are engaged in export trade, 
and 1,100 in import trade, and the total 
value of their imports is considerably 
greater than their exports, the Depart- 
ment stated Oct. 22. 


The sections of the preliminary re- 
port dealing with the value, nature, and 
size of exports, destinations of exports, 
— analysis of imports follow in full 
ext: 

The total value of exports reported| 
|by more than 2,000 New England man- 
ufacturing concerns was approximately 
$196,000,000. Among the 11 major 
classes shown, machinery and _ vehicles 
|was the most important class, with a 
|value exceeding $48,000,000, or about 
25 per cent of all exports from New 
‘England. This is followed closely by 
|metal manufactures, and the two classes 
\together make up nearly half of the 
total value. The largest mumber of| 
manufacturers engaged in exporting 
were found in the metal groups, with 
textiles next, and wood and paper third. 

Of the 45 principal commodities ex- 
|ported by New England manufacturers, 
\leather ranked first, valued at nearly 
$20,000,000. The next five commodi- 
ties, in order of importance, were hard- 
ware, cutlery, and mechanics’ tools;) 
cotton manufactures; industrial ma-| 
|chinery and parts (other than textile, | 
electrical, printing, and agricultural, 
which were tabulated separately); rub- 
|ber manufactures; and office appliances 
and supplies. Each of these six groups 
exceeded $10,000,000 and _ together 
'made up 50 per cent of the total value. 
'It is significant that of the 14 leading 
i\commodities exported, each exceeding 
$5,000,000, all but five were metal 
| products. 
| Over half of the 2,000 reporting 
|manufacturers had an annual export! 
business of less than $10,000 each. The| 
value pf their aggregate exports, how- 
ever, comprised but 1.6 per cent of the 
total. More than one-third of the firms: 
had exports of less than $5,000 each, 
and nearly half of these reported sales 
| of less than $1,000 each. It is note-| 
worthy that 14. per cent of the total 


| 





Says Labor Department 


of all classes of workers was apparent, 
|with a great majority of men in the 
| building trades unemployed. State high- | 
way work in some districts of the State 
|has aided in relieving the unemployment 
|situation. A number of large building 
|projects contemplated for immediate re- 
lease should employ many workers. The 
mining industry, especially in gold and 
|cinnabar operations, showed increased 
activity, and new mines are being opened 
from time to time, relieving unemploy- 
ment among miners released through 
|retrenchment of operations in the copper 
jindustry. Quite a number of people will | 
|be absorbed in several sections of the| 
| State in the harvesting of apples, prunes, | 


|srapes, walnuts, and cotton. 
v 
Oregon 


There was little change:in the indus: 
trial situation during September as a 
whole, and unemployment continued in 
all industries, A slight increase in logging 
jactivity was observed; however, it was 
jnot sufficient to reduce to any large ex- 
tent the number of unemployed loggers. 
|Fir sawmills generally employed no more 
than during August. Highway work con- 
|tinued to give employment to many resi- 
dent laborers. Hop picking and fruit 
|harvesting and packing were in full 
swing, giving employment to many 
|people. 


v 
Washington 


A marked surplus of labor was apparent 
during September in all sections of the | 
State. Curtailment of lumbering and 
logging operations continued and many 
|of these workers were idle. Fishing boats 
| SaGraxsing from Alaska and discharging | 
crews added to numbers of unemployed. | 
|The harvesting of such crops as oats, 
hay, and other field products in western 
| Westenates was completed. Blackberry 
and other fruit picking, truck gardening, 
jand other farm work, including Autumn 
|fallowing, were still in progress. Many 
workers were absorbed in the large apple- 
|harvesting districts of central and east- 
ern Washington, A large number of men 
| were employed on large construction 
| projects in the State, including the Co- 
|lumbia River Rock Island Dam near 
| Wenatchee, which afforded work for ap- 
proximately 1,700 men, the City of Seat- 
ale Skagit hydroelectric project, the Ever- 
ett water-system project, and the Ta- 
County and 
State highway construction continued in 
good volume. The State of Washington | 
is planning road building for this Fall | 
and Winter that would normally be done | 
next Spring and Summer. 
v 


West North Central District 
y 
Nebraska 


The employment situation in Nebraska 
was described as fairly satisfactory for 
this time of the year. Seasonal increases 
in forces employed occurred in meat- 
packing houses, flour mills, and fruit- 
canning establishments. Building opera- 
tions were not quite sufficient in volume 
to furnish employment to all available 
craftsmen, but the surplus of building- 
trades men was not large. Normal em- 
ployment was reported in the wholesale 
hardware, dry goods, grocery, clothing, 
and other similar lines. A large volume 
of unskilled labor continued to be em- 
ployed on highway construction, farm 
operations, municipal improvements, and 
other outdoor work. There was a surplus 
of male and female clerical and factory 
help, 








exceeded $100,000 account 
than 86 per cent of the total value of 
exports. 


Percentage. of Exports 


In Total Business 


Over half of the 2,000 companies re- 
porting said their foreign sales ranged 
from 1 to 15 per cent of their entire 
business. The exports of these con- 
cerns accounted for 52 per cent of the 
total export value. The exports of 107 
companies represented between 15 and 
25 per cent of their entire business, 
accounting for 12 per vent of the total 
value for the section. Twenty-nine com- 
panies reported that 50 per cent or more 
of their total sales were made in foreign 
markets, and over half of these reported 
15 per cent or more. These 29 com- 
panies, however, accounted for less than 
5 per cent of the total value of exports. 


Some of the leading exports from New 
England manufacturers to Europe and 
the Near East, in point of value and or- 
der of importance, are: Leather; hard- 
ware, cutlery, and mechanics’ tools; and 
office appliances. Leading exports to 
Canada were: Cotton manufactures; non- 
ferrous metal manufactures; and indus- 
trial machinery and parts. South Amer- 
ica took chiefly leather; hardware, cut- 
lery, and mechanics’ tools; and cotton 
manufactures. Cuba and Porto Rico took 
mainly leather footwear, cotton manufac- 
tures, and leather. To the other West 
Indies and Central America went leather 
and cotton manufactures. Mexico bought 
largely iron and steel manufactures; in- 
dustrial machinery and parts; and hard- 
ware, cutlery, and mechanics’ tools. The 
leading export to the Far East was 
leather; to Africa, industrial machinery; 
to Australia and New Zealand, hardware, 
cutlery, and mechanics’ tools. 


Statistics on Imports 
Included in Survey 


Imports.—Although the “Foreign Trade 
Survey of New England” is largely de- 


voted to exports, there is much of in-| 


terest in the section on imports. One of 
the noteworthy features brought out is 
that the total value of imports, $218,000,- 
060, as reported by some 1,100 manufac- 


jturers, is considerably greater than the 


Slight Increase in Employment Noted | 


total value of exports, $196,000,000, as 
reported by some 2,000 manufacturers. 
Of course these figures represent only 
goods imported by manufacturers, pre- 
sumably for use in their own factories, 
and are naturally chiefly raw materials. 

Imports of wool and wool manufac- 


tures ranked first in New England in 


' And Near East Main Destinations 


About 2,000 manufacturing companies¢number of companies, whose exports+000 worth of goods each, accounted for 
for more|over 22 per cent of the total. 


A comparison of the companies report- 
ing exports with those reporting imports 
shows that while there were 173 manu- 
facturers reporting exports of industrial 
machinery and parts, aggregating more 
than $15,000,000, there were only 18 con- 
cerns in this line that imported, and their 
aggregate imports were only $346,000. 
On the other hand, there were 95 manu- 
\facturers of paper products whose ag- 
gregate exports were only $5,300,000, yet 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 


Error Made in Announcing 
Action in Petroleum Case 


Due to a confusion of docket numbers, 
it was inaccurately reported in the issue 
of Oct. 21, page 3, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States had granted 
ja review of the case of Standard Oil 
\Company (Indiana) v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., involving the question of 
whether specific commodity rates or 
rates contained in exceptions to the offi- 
cial classification tariff were applicable 
to shipments of petroleum products. 

The Supreme Court refused a review 
of this case, the correct docket number 
of which is No. 3883, having denied the 
petition for a writ of certiorari, as cor- 
rectly shown in the journal of the court 
published in the issue of Oct. 21. 


The court announced that it would re- 
view case No. 384, which is_ entitled 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) v. 
United States of America et al. This 
later case concerns, among others, the 
same tariffs and the same question in- 
volved in No. 383. The suit brought 
against the United States and 50 railway 
companies, including the Pennsylvania 
company, and in which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was an_ inter- 
venor, was dismissed by the District 
Court for the Northern District of In- 
diana on the ground that the order of 
the Commission (139 I. C. C. 297) com- 
plained of was not subject to review by 
that court. (41 Fed. (2d) 836.) 
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Cleveland Station 
Appeal Is Refused 


Supreme Court Denies Review 
In Case of Alleged Dam- 
age to Land 


A case involving development of the 
new Union Terminal project in Gleve- 
land, Ohio, was denied review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
Oct, 20. It was that of Powers et al. v. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co. et al., No. 446, 

The case, according to the petition, 


centers upon an alleged illegal taking 
of property for the development of fa- 
cilities of access to the mew station, 
which is already in existence. While the 
actual property involved has not been 
appropriated, it is claimed that abut- 
ments to street elevations necessitated 
by the project have cut off all access to 
and egress from the property, destroying 
its usefulness and value. 

It was claimed in the petition that 
the ordinance under which the elevation 
in question was authorized is invalid. It 
provides for completion of the project 
before assessment of damages for the 
value of property taken. 


The Court of Appeals of Ohio for the 
Eighth District held that this procedure 
was proper under the State constitution, 
and laws made in pursuance thereof, in 
a decision handed down Feb. 19, 1929. 


Bids to Demolish 
Air Station Opened 


Two Credit Offers Received on 
Rockaway Beach Project 


Two “‘credit bids’ were included in 
the 32 estimates for removing the 51 
buildings comprising the Rockaway 
Beach, Long Island, N. Y., naval air 
station, which were opened Oct. 22 in 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 


The concerns who offered to pay the 


molishing the war-time base were M. 
J, Levine of Brooklyn, whose credit bid 
was for $507.75, and G. H. Shartzer of 
Dayton, Ohio, whose credit bid was 
for $50. 


The highest bid for tearing down the 
buildings was $35,750, submitted by the 
Sprague Construction Co., of New York, 
while William §S, Pike, of Washington, 
D. C., bid $2,979, the lowest estimate 





with the exception of the credit bids. 
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Government for the privilege of de-| 
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Shipping 
Stockholm Ship 
Entries Doubled 


In Five Years 


American Trade Commis- 
sioner Describes Growth 
Of Traffic That Swedish 
Port Has Enjoyed 


| 


, 


By F. C. SOmmer 
American Trade Commissioner at 
Stockholm, Sweden 

The free port of Stockholm is handling 
increased shipping, as can be seen from 
the following figures covering the past 
five years: In 1925 there entered 593 
ships, of 263,000 tons; in 1926, 882 ships, 
rf 350,000 tons; in 1927, 989 ships, of 
449,000 tons; in 1928, 1,121 ships, of 
522,000 tons; and in 1929, 1,188 ships, 
of 618,000 tons. 

Cargo unloaded at the port totaled 
189,000 tons (168,000 tons in 1928), and 
algo loaded amounted to 88,000 tons 
(57,000 tons in 1928). 

During 1929 many changes were made 
in the port facilities to increase the ca- 
pacity of the port and to improve the 
routing of goods. A new warehouse was 
built, and the central heating system was 
expanded to include another warehouse. 

A large refrigerating plant of 1,200 
square meters, which will be of great 
importance to the fruit importers, has 
been built. It now is possible to load 
fruit that has been in cold storage from 
transoceanic ports directly into the cold 
storage of the port without destroying 
the quality after months of storage, A 
warehouse with a floor area of 2,600 
square meters, for the housing of au- 
tomobiles, now is under construction. 

Owing to the splendid facilities of the 
Stockholm free port, the fruit trade 
shows a tendency to concentrate at that 
port. The largest fruit shipment ever 
received at the free port arrived on Apr. 
28, 1930, on board the motor ship “Port 
Gisborne,” from Australia. The ship- 
ment consisted of 42,975 cases, or 1,100,- 
;000 kilos of apples, 85,000 cases having 
been discharged previously in England 
and at Hamburg. 


Mailing of Chestnuts 
To Australia Prohibited 


Chestnut plants or parts of plants, in- 
cluding the fruit or nuts, are now pro- 
hibited in the regular and parcel post 
mails to Australia. 

(Issued by Post Office Department.) 








Exceedingly pleasant to own 


1928, with a value of $43,000,000, or 


nearly 20 per cent of the total. 


rubber manufactures, 
about 13 per cent of the total; hides and 
skins for about 11 per cent; and silk and 
silk manufactures for about 10 per cent. 
These four groups (each composed pre- 
dominantly of raw materials) comprised 
over half the total value of imports. 

If all the commodities imported by 
New England manufacturers in 1928 
could be piled together in one place so 
that an interested person might run- 
mage among them and note their origin 
he would be bewildered by the variety 
of articles and intrigued by visions of 
the countries from whence they came. 
Cotton from Egypt; human hair from 
the Orient; tobacco from Sumatra, Cuba, 
and Turkey; crude petroleum from Vene- 
zuela and Mexico; and corned beef from 
Argentina are but a few of the wide 
variety of items. 


More than 75 per cent of the 1,100 
New England importers replying had an- 
nual imports of less than $100,000 each. 
These imports, however, accounted for 
but 7 per cent of the total value of im- 
ports for the section. Over 40 per cent 
of the firms imported less than $10,000 
worth of goods each, and their imports 
made up less than 1 per cent of the to- 
tal. Approximately 33 per cent of the 
firms imported between $10,000 and 
$100,000 worth of goods each, which 
accounted for 6 per cent of the total. 
Four campanies, importing over $5,000,- 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 22 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23083.—Standard Manufacturing Co. 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rate on a 
carload of doors from Aplpeton, Wis., to 
Cleveland, Ohio, found unreasonable, Rep- 
aration awarded, 

_ No. 23081.—Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 

tion v. Chicago & North Western Railway. 
Rating and rates on frozen cream, in cans, 
in carloads, from Antigo, Wis., to Chicago, 
Ill., and from Minneapolis, Minn., to Beaver 
Dam and Fond du Lac, Wis., found appli- 
cable. Applicable rating and rates found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23073.—Lane Oil Company v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rate on 
gasoline, in carloads, from Tonkawa and 
Ponca City, Okla., to Joplin, Mo., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 23033.—Loudon Packing Company v. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad. Rate 
charged on tomato pulp, in carloads, from 
Marshalltown, Iowa, to Terre Haute, Ind., 
found unreasonable. Waiver of under- 
charges authorized. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22988.—Standard Lumber Company, 
Ine., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 1. 
Rate charged on lumber, in carloads, from 
Union Springs, Ala, to Plainfield, N. J., 
and reconsigned to West Newark, N. J., 
found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 
2. Application of a reconsignment charge at 
Plainfield, in addition to the rate to and 
from that point, found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 3. Two carloads of lum- 
ber from and to the points shown above 
found misrouted. Reparation awarded, 

No. 22977.—Harry Schimmel v. Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. Rates charged on cotton- 
seed-hull fiber or shavings, in carloads, 
from points in North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, and Mississippi to destina- 
tions in New Jersey, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, and Pennsylvania found 
inapplicable. Applicable rates determined, 
and reparation awarded. 

No. 22872.—Utah Poultry Producers Co- 
operative Association v. Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad. Rate on eggs, in carloads, 
from American Fork, Utah, to New York, N. 
Y., found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


f Next in 
order of importance were rubber and 
accounting for 


—and surprisingly economical 


The New 


SALLE 
-Kight 
*2195 


AND UP, F.O.B. 


\/ 


ps NEW La Salle V-Eight offers a remarkable 
array of advantages that make it an exceedingly 
pleasant car to own and drive—and surprisingly 


economical as well. 


The bodies are new expressions of Fisher and 
Fleetwood coachcraft—fresh im authentic beauty. 
Built to provide the utmost quiet and restfulmess, 
the quality im design, construction and materials 


is so high that the resal 
car is assured. 


e value of this long-lived 


It is an exhilarating experiemce to drive so spirited 
acar. The eight-cylinder power plant is larger, and 


still more power is at the command of the driver. 


newness Of performance 


Nowhere is this more de 


greater safety, assured 


The new La Salle profits heavily by its membership 
in the Cadillac family of distinguished fine cars— 
the new Cadillac V-8, the mew V-12 and the V-16 
—because Cadillac brings to motoring this year a 


never before experienced 


even in Cadillac or La Salle cars. 


lightfully stressed than in 


the car’s simplicity of control, driving ease and 


by such characteristic 


features as Cadillac’s harmonized steering system, 
clashless Synero-Mesh Transmission, remarkably 
effective braking system, and non-shatterable 
Security Plate Glass throughout. 


Best of all, you can enjoy the LaSalle without 


undue strain on your pocketbook, for it sells as 
low as $2195 f.o.b. Purchase is made easy by the 
G.M.A.C. Deferred Payment Plan. Perhaps the 


value of your present ca 


ris sufficient to take care 


of the down payment. Let us appraise it. There 


will be no obligation. 


& 


@ 


The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild for boys offers 984 
awards for craftsmanship, valued at $50,000, including four 
University scholarships of four -years each, and each valued 
at $5,000—trips to Detroit— amd thousands of dollars in 


gold. Membership is open to 


every boy in the U. S. between 


the ages of 12 and 19, inclusive. To enroll and obtain 
details, see your nearest Cadillac-La Salle dealer 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors 
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AvutHorizep Statements ONLY Are PreseNnTep HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLIsHED WirHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNrTep States DAILY 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


it 
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This chart shows the daily average ‘of building contracts in each week awarded in 37 states, as: 

compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. As thesz figures are collected from small towns and: 

ural districts as well as large cities in these states, they are adequately representative of the entirg 
country. 


‘BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTION 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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; i i i coa!, which is used largely as a fuel for tailroads, factories and similar 
a . (ae of industrial activity. The figures shown in the chart represent 
“daily ¢ e production each week as determined by the number of working days in the 
week and based on statistics collected by the Bureau of Mines. 


ope: 
the daily averag 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOY 
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Index numbers shown in the chart were compiled by§the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce from information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They represent 

the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on a three-year 
average for identical weeks in the years 1927-1929. 


nO chess of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used largely 
in construction and in the manufacture of railroad equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
The figures used in the chart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV, DEC. 


This chart shows the daily average output of crude petroteum for each week in the United States, 
the index being based upon information compiled by the American Petroleum Institute. 


Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of*conditions in the automobile industry 

* owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit. \ [he index numbers are for semi-monthly 

periods and are based on data collected by the Detrajt Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of the working population. 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


Loadings of railroad freight cars are an indication of the rate at which finished merchandise and 
taw materials are being distributed. These figures are based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country. 


The index shown in this chart is calculated from figures compiled by the lron Trade Review, based 
‘on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe 


COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP OCI NOV. DEC. 
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The price of electrolytic copper is an indicator of raw materiel costs in electrical manufacturing, 
brass and bronze manufacture and oth@: industries. The index is based on daily average prices et 
the principal copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


. HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. ; 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental! sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. : 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
cators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in ternis of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is ‘expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Oct. 18 where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 weceecee 1930) eee 


CATTLE RECEIPTS 


JAN. 
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25 ae 
Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects a measure of conditions in agriculture and the 


meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index is based are compiled by the Bureau, 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


HOG RECEIPTS 
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Receipts of hogs are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meat, 
packing and allied industries. Data collected by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics covering: 
receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis for these indexes. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 


* The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, and is 
collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. , It repre- 
sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 
. se 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. -SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets are based on reports 

of the New York Produce Exchange, representing the movement’ of wheat at twelve important 

distributing centers. These statistics, taken in conjunction with wheat prices, furnish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important producing areas. 


COTTON RECEIPTS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The basis for this chart is “receipts into sight” of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
+ change. Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
prosperity in agricultural regions of the South. 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 


This shows the trend in prices of an important domestic farm product and a leading article of 
export. The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and represent an average of daily prices for the week. 


Fluctuations in the average wholesale price of principal commodities are shown by this index, 
which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, and appears in the*weekly data 
reports of the Index Number Institute : 


“ 


STOCK PRICES 
JAN. FEB. tAAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC 


100 


This index is calculated on the basis of data compiled by the Annalist showing prices of leading 
securities on the New: York Stock Exchange. 


BOND PRICES 


10 JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The average price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 
chart are based on information collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). 


BROKERS’ LOANS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV.. DEC. 
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This index shows Auctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which. 
are members of the Federal Reserve 7. It - ee upon date compiled by the Federal 
eserve Board. 


CALL MONEY RATES 


"Call money rates reflect the demand and supply of funds available for short term security loans. 


The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations, 
in the rates charged for call money in the New York market. - 


TIME MONEY RATES 
JAN _FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. 
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This index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged 
on loans of a duration of 90 days or more. 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F.R. MEMBER BANKS 


. s 
This index is based on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


iogun LS le ts Ne AL 
This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by banks in the United States 


outside of New York City. New York City payments were omitted in order to exclude the 
influence of stock market activities. F 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO | 


JAN. B R. FPR, MAY JUNE JU 
Cee 


The index reflects weekly fluctuations in the ratio of deposits and notes to the total reserves of the 

Federal Reserve Banks. The figure shown is not the actual ratio but is an index expressing the 

percentage which that ratio bears to the average for the years 1923-1925. This information is 
compiled and published by the Federal Reserve Board. 


This chart shows fluctuations in the number of business failures in the United States, reported by 
Dun & Company. 
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Federal Finance 


actory Labor 
Shows Increase 


In Pennsylvania | 


September Indexes of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Dis- 


close 1.4 Per Cent Gain 
In Employment 


Philadelphia, Oct. 20.—Factory em- 
ployment in Pennsylvania shows an in- 
crease of 1.4 per cent for September 
over August, according to indexeg com- 

iled by the Federal Reserve Bank of 

hiladelphia. Wage payments and em- 
ploye hours worked decreased five-tenths 
of 1'per cent during the same period, 
the statistics show. Calculations are 
based on reports from about 840 manu- 
facturing concerns employing over 300,- 
000 wage earners with a weekly pa 
roll of nearly $7,400,000. In compari- 
son with a year ago, the reserve bank 
statement announces, the number of 
facSry workers was almost 13 per cent 
smaller, and the amount of wage earn- 
ings was about 22 per cent less. 

Delaware factories, according to the 
statement issued by the Philadelphia 
bank, report a decline of 3 per cent in 
employment and nearly 4 per cent in 
wage earnings. , 

The reserve bank statement, discuss- 
ing conditions in a number of groups 
of ingustries, follows in full text: 

Textile Industry Leads 


The textile industry as a whole shows 
the most pronounced gain in the month. 
Employment rose about 5 per cent and 
wage disbursements nearly 10 per cent, 
both increases being larger than is 
usual. All branches shared in this gain 
except hats and_ silk manufactures, 
which reported somewhat smaller pay 
rolls than in August. 

The food and tobacco group also added 
more workers, and its pay roll was nearly 
4 per cent larger than in August; the 
jce cream industry alone showed a no- 
ticeable drop in employment and wage 
payments as is to be expected at this 
season. The slight increase in wage dis- 
bursements of the paper and printing 
industry was due to expanded operations 
of paper boxes and bags, and printing 
and publishing; paper and wood pulp, 
on the other hand, showed reduction in 
em@pyment and wage earnings. Leather 
tanning and shoe manufacturing were 
the only branches in the leather and rub- 
ber products group that increased their 
working force in September, and shoe 
factories alone reported noticeable gain 
in wage payments. Rubber tires and 
goods, on the other hand, showed slight 
recessions. : 

In the chemical group, chemicals and 
drugs showed some increases in em- 
ployment and wage disbursements, while 
coke, explosives, paints and varnishes, 
and petroleum refining reported declines. 

Building Materials Pay Rolls 


The groups comprising the principal 


building materials as a rule report) 


smaller pay rolls although some increase 
in employment is noted in the brick and 
glass industries. 


Reports from manufacturers of pri-| 


mary and secondary metal products show 
almost uniformly a drop in wage pay- 
ments but a slight gain in employment, 
the latter being largely due to workers 
taken on by the electrical apparatus in- 
dultry. Such gain as occurred in the 
transportation equipment group was due 
chiefly to an increase in employment and 
wage payments in 
commercial trucks and shipbuilding. 

Comparisons with a year ago continued 
unfavorable, all industries had large de- 
clines in wage payments with the ex- 
ception of shipbuilding, cigars and to- 

ceo, and leather tanning. This is also 
ubstantially true with respect to em- 
ployment. 

Delaware factories report a decline 
of 3 per cent in employment and nearly 
4 per cent in wage earnings. Paper 


and printing and foods and tobacco, in-' 


cluding canning and preserving, were the 
only groups that showed material sea- 
sonal gains. The number of hours 
worked also showed a reduction of about 
2 per cent between August and Sep- 
tember. 


Acting Finance Director 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 22. 


Governor Henry S. Caulfield has an- 
nounced the appointment of C. : 
French, of Springfield, Mo., as State 
Finance Commissioner to succeed S, L. 
Cantley, who has been named acting 
State Treasurer in place of Larry 
Brunk, who has been suspended from 
office. 

Mr. French, who was Finance Com- 
missioner from 1924-1928, took office 
Tuesday, Oct. 21. 


Brief Calls Group Action 
Within Industry MHlegal 


a [Continued from Page 6.] 
and 'for the purpose of avoiding con- 
tractual obligations.” ‘ 

The brief filed by the Department, 
* g other things says “We submit that 

if case is governed by the numerous 
decisions of this court condemning as 
an illegal restraint of trade any agree- 
ment not to deal, or even any concerted 
action by members of a trade having 
such a purpose and effect. 

“This court has also said that such an 
agreement is equally invalid where the 
restraint may be removed by complying 
with the conditions fixed by those impos- 
ing the restraint. And it is no jutifica- 
tion of an illegal combination in re- 
straint of trade that the primary object 
of the parties to the agreement is to 

rotect themselves against trade condi- 
| te which they consider inimical.” | 

The brief then states that in its opin- 
ion the Supreme Court of the United 
States “has never sanctioned an agree- 
ment among the members of an industry 
to act in unison in making an agency of 
the group an extra-legal tribunal to com- 

1 fulfillment of contractual obligations. 

uch a restraint on competition seems 

articularly obnoxious to the anti-trust 
aws where the enforcing group, as in 
this case, has monopolistic control of 
the industry. 

“The alleged justification would seem to 
become even more untenable where, as | 
in this case, the pressure of the group 
is applied to those who in most ones 
are not under any legal liability to the 

embers of the industry.” 

In view of these propositions set forth 

the brief, it is the contention of the 

partment that the decree of the Dis- 
ict court should be reversed. 


; 


industries making | 


| dividends which may have been paid to the | 


|Of this amount $2,107,344.75 were paid | 


{to and including Dec. 31, 


Of Missouri Is Appointed) 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 20 
Made Public Oct. 22 


Receipts 

Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax 

Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 2,347,773,01 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 1,608 427.52 
8,229,078.95 
42,300.00 
275,575,132.88 


$1,703,869°31 
2,569,009.11 


Total ordinary receipts.. 
Publie debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$288,846,511.83 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canai 
Operations in 
counts = 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil 
fund 
Investment of trust funds.. 


$6,764,793.27 
14,095,302.42, 
212,961.41 
34,710.79 
special ac- . 
253,027.66 


. 84,104.90 
o 


service retirement 


41,972.73 
382,432.93 


Total 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 


ordinary expendi- 
$21,869,306.11 


144,912.75 
261,832,292.97 


$283,846,511.83 


Undercapitalization Charged 


To Some Missouri Banks 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 22. 

More than one-third of the State banks 
in Missouri outside of St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and St. Joseph have a capital of 
less than the now legal minimum, $15,000, 
the Commissioner of Finance, S. L. Cant- | 
ley, points out in a recent communication 
to the State bankers of Missouri. Out of 
the 979 banks and trust companies out- 
side of those cities, 339 are capitalized | 
at less than the legal requirement, and | 
87 others have the minimum of $15,000 
as a capital account. 

One hundred and ten of the banks 

have deposits of less than $50,000 each, 
and in 229 others, the deposit figure does 
not reach $100,000. 
* Volume of business, however, in a bank 
‘which is well managed, is not the most) 
important item, Mr. Cantley’s letter de- 
clares. Neither protection to depositors 
nor profit to stockholders can be pro- 
vided by large totals only, in his opinion. 
That, he says, “is where good manage- 
ment comes in.” He gives as an illus- 
tration a hypothetical case_of a bank 
with $400,000 in time deposits, upon 
which it pays 4 per cent interest, and 
shows that by reducing the time deposit 
interest rate to 3 per cent, that bank 
could well afford to lose one-fourth of 
its time deposits (although it would not, 
he says), its net income being increased 
rather than lessened by the change. 


Dividends of Minnesota 
Utility Shown at Inquiry, 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
the period from Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 
1928, total $7,004,841. On what classes | 
of sto¢k weré these dividends paid, and} 
state how much of this was paid to the 
American Power and Light Company? 


|, AT&SF gen 4s ’ 
| AT&SF cv deb 4%s ’48 


| B & O Ist 48 d July 1 °48 


| B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000.... 





A. The total dividerds paid on the| 
common stock amount to $2,100,000. Of! 
this amount, $2,099,984.25 were paid to} 
the American Power and Light Company. 
The balance of $15.75 were dividends | 
paid to qualified directors’ shares. 

On the 6 per cent. preferred stock a 
total of $91,421 in dividends were paid. 
Of this amount $30,954.73 were paid to} 
the American Power and Light Company. | 
This amount, however, does not include | 


American Power and Light Company for 
the year 1928. { 

The total dividends paid on the 7 per 
cent first preferred stock is $2,539,881.75. 
Of this amount the dividends paid to the | 
American Power and Light Company for | 
the period Nov. 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1927, 
inclusive, is $138,338.01. 

The dividends paid on the 7 per cent! 
second preferred stock was $2,107,344.75. | 


to the American Power and Light Com- 
pany. 

The dividends paid on the 6 per cent | 
nonpar preferred stock total $267,330. Of 
this amount $24,937.47 were paid to the 
American Power and Light Company up 
1927. The} 
amount of dividends for 1928 is not 
known. 

This accounts for total dividends de- 
clared of $7,105,977.50. Of this total | 
$4,401,559.21 were paid to the American | 
Power and Light Company. | 

Q. Of that amount how much was paid | 
on common stock? 

A. Of the $4,401,559.21, which is the 
total amount of dividends paid to the 
American Power and Light Company 
for the entire period to Dec. 81, 1928, 
with a few exceptions, $2,099,984.25 rep- 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 22.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the | 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you | 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) iene Sb 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .......- 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) ....... aveeees 
Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) ........- 
Norway (krone) ........ ceenea's 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) .... 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) ... 
Sweden (krona) . 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) . 
Cuba (peso) .. 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) . 

Bar silver .... 


14,1104 4 
13.9439 
-7208 
2.9661 
seoee 26,7597 
+ 485.9315 
2.5175 
3.9241 
23.8133 
1.2958 
17.5075 
5.2360 
40.2832 
26.7570 
11,2277 
4.4900 
5953 
10,4833 
26.8495 
19,4198 
1.7729 
31,8750 
39.0178 
28.1562 
27.9166 
36,0382 
49.6743 
. 56.1875 
+ 100,1042 
99,9237 
47,2162 
78.2630 
12.0674 
79.8687 
96.5300 
35.7500 
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j}of $2,153,065 shown by its books at 


Sas shown by this comparative balance 


}on Dee, 31, 1928. 


|remaining accounts appearing among the 


|the increase is due principally to ac- 
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Security Issues 


Business Conditions 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 22 * 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


The folluwing sy 
statute or regulati 


chusetts, e; Michig 


States Sales 
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Alleg & W Ry Ist gu 4s ’98... 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ’47 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF.... 
Amer T & T ev 4s 36 

Amer/T & T deb 5%s ’43 SF.. 
Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF.... 


1 
7 
16 
3 

7 
14 
96 
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£ 
abcdeg 
ab 

ab 

. abcdefg 


abed 
abcd 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abcdeg 


AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s ’52.... 


B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 *48 
O ev (exp’d) 444s '33..... 
O ref & gen A 5s ’95 
O ref gen C 6s ’95 
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B& 
B& 
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Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 
Bell Tel Pa 1st r B 5s 48 abcde 
Bell Tel Pa 1st r C 5s ’60..... abcde 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67.. 
BnCyRRist cons 5s ’41(nowlst) 
Buff Roch&Pitts Ry ens 4%s ‘57 ¢ 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s 37 ¢ 
Calif G & E uni & r 5s 37 SF d 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’57....... dg 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s 68. .. dg 
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resents the dividenés on common stock. | 

Q. Will you piease summarize the 
items to which you have taken exception, 
as shown in your testimony, showing 
what effect they would have on the com- 
pany’s surplus at Bec. 31, 1928? 


A. The items taken exception to which | 
would reflect a reduction of the company’s | 
surplus at Dec. 31, 1928, of at least 
$1,404,461.04, are as follows: 

Item 1. Imputed interest on arbitrary | 
valuations of undeveloped lands capital- | 
ized, $889,991.70. 

tem 2. Supervision fees capitalized, 
$249,504.39. 

Item 3. Charges to contingency re- 
serves of items which more properly | 
should have charged to operations or sur- 
plus, amounting to at least $807,020.53. 

Item 4. Duplication of amount credited 
to surplus for stock donated, $28,200.00. 

Item 5, Rate investigation expense | 
capitalized, $1,770.60. 

Total, $1,970,487.22. 

Less item 6, overaccruals of income 
sams charged to operations $371,026.18, 
an 

Item 7. Operating reserves created 
through charges to production expenses, | 
$195,000. 

Total deductions of $566,026.18. 

The balance is $1,404,461.04. 

Therefore, if the imputed interest | 
were not included as earned surplus} 
by the company and the other items 
were restored to their proper accounts, 
the amount of the company’s surplus! 
would have reflected an amount of at 
least $1,404,461 less than the amount 


Dec. 31, 1928, and this adjusted amount, 
namely $748,604. would be subject to| 
further reduction by the amount of 
any inadequacy which may result if the 
amount set aside for depreciation dur- | 
ing the five years ending Dec. 31, 1928, 
is inadequate. 

Q. What have been the principal 
changes in the company’s asset accounts 
between Nov. 1, 1928, and Dec. 31, 1928, 


sheet of the company? 

A. The total assets have increased 
$72,302,000 plus, that is, from $5,536,000 
plus on Nov. 1, 1923, to $77,839,000 plus 


Of the $72,302,000 plus increase in as- | 
sets, the increment in the “Fixed Capital” 
accounts for $67,000,000 plus, and the! 





assets of the company have increased 
$5,251,000 plus. 
Q. Is it correct to say, though, that | 


quisitions »y the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company from affiliated interests, 
eacwey from the American Power and 
ight Company, its holding company? 
A. Yes, sir, 
Q. Have you made.an analysis of the 


\ 





| to January, 1929, inclusive, the company 
| placed its funds on call loans through 


| which received a commission of 5 per; 


{to the banks making the loans. 


| 1, 1923, to $77,839,000 plus on Dec. 31, 
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loans made by and to the American 
Power and Light Company? | 


A. Yes, sir. The month end balances 


of loans made by or to the American | 


Power and Light Company show that/| 
rather large amounts were owing to the | 
American Power and Light Company 
during 1924 and part of 1925, but that} 
beginning August, 1928, the Minnesota 
Power and Light Company was financing 
the American Power and Light Company. 

Q. Were these intercompany loans 
made at the same rate of interest? 


A. No, sir. Interest paid on advances 
made to Minnesota Power and Light 
Company were figured at 6 per cent, 
whereas interest earned on advances 
made by Minnesota Power and Light 
Company were at.the rate of 5 per cent. 


Q. Did the Minnesota Power and Light 
Company make loans to other affiliated 
companies besides to the American Pow- 
er and Light Company? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. The company placed some of its 
surplus funds on call loans, did it not? 
Yes. During the period June, 1925, 


the Electric Bond and Share Company, , 


cent on the amount of interest earned 
thereon, which commission, I am advised, | 
the Electric Bond and Share pays over | 


Q. Will you now summarize for us the 
increase in the total liabilities and capi- 
talization of the Minnesota Power & 
Light Company as shown by its compar- 
ative balance sheet Nov. 7, 1928, to Dec. 
31, 1928? 

A. The total liabilities and capitaliza- 
tion have increased $72,302,000 plus; 
that is, from $5,536,000 plus on Nov, 


1928. Of the $72,302,000 plus increase 
in the liabilities and capitalization, the 
increment in the capitalization ac- 
counts for $68,174,400.’ 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony given at the session of Oct. 2 
will be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 24. 
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Bureau of Standards 
Activities Described 


Director Burgess Explains Aid 
Given to Industry 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
tance in other industries. For example, 
‘the waste liquor of sulphite pulp mills, 
|a cause of serious stream pollution, has 
been found to be a source of cheap 
|leather tanning material. ‘The utiliza- 
ition of this liquor will help to solve 
stream-pollution problems of the pulp 
|industry and will make the tanning in- 
dustry less dependent upon imported 


|tanning materials. 


An important field of industrial re- 
search in which the Bureau is active is 
the utilization of waste land products 
such as those of the corn, sugar cane, 
|and cotton plants. Electrical and heat- 
jinsulating lumber is being made from 
|cornstalks and the waste products of 
sugar cane plants. Good grades of pa- 
per arl various cellulose products, in- 
cluding rayon, are being made from corn, 
sugar, and cotton, as the direct result of 
laboratory research, 


Established and maintained as a Fed- 


}eral Government agency, the Bureau of 


Standards makes tests and carries out 
investigations for Government depart- 
ments or upon governmental requests, as 
required by law. It is impracticable for 
the Bureau to conduct tests or investiga- 
tions for private individuals if other lab- 
oratories can do the work. However, 
such tests and investigations as are made 
by the Bureau are carried on in coopera- 
tion not only with the governmentai 
agencies, but with the interested indus- 
tries. As a matter of fact, in all of the 
work of the Bureau of Standards there 
is the closest cooperation with the scien- 
tific, technical, industrial, and business 
interests of the country. It can truly 
be said of the Bureau that it has been 
organized and is functioning as a serv- 
ice bureau for the Nation as a whole. 


Those importing companies, 





Machinery and Vehicles 
Are New England Exports’ 


[Continued from Page 9.) | 
there were 64 importing manufacturers | 
in this line purchasing materials aggre- | 
gating more than $20,000,000. 

Some 613 companies, with aggregate | 
imports valued at $65,000,000, reperted 


aggregate imports valued at $152,000,- 
000, reported exports. Thus, more than 
half of the importing manufacturers did 


however, which did export a portion of 
their manufactures, accounted for 70 per 
cent of the aggregate value of imports. 
In a comparison by States, it is seen that 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont, the aggregate value of imports by 
companies which did some exporting ex- 
ceeded that of concerns which reported 
no exports. In Maine, New Hampshire, 


jno exports; while 496 companies, with|and Rhode Island, on the other hand, the 


imports by firms which reported no ex- 
port business were greater in value than 
those by companies reporting exports. 
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Review Is Denied 
In Stock Purchase 


Supreme Court Will Not Con- 
sider Alleged Breach of 
Contract Involved | 


An alleged breach of a contract for 
the purchase of stock and damages re- 
sultant from such breach was involved 
in the cases of Seagraves v. Wallace et 
al., Nos. 356 and 366, in which the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on 
Oct. 20, entered its denial of review 
by action upon petitions for writs of 
certiorari. 

The petitioner claimed that he entered 
into a contract for the purchase of cer- 
tain stock, paid approximately $15,000, 
and then refused to pay more. Two 
suits were instituted against him, one 
to recover the balance of the purchase 
price and the other for damages for 
the breach. The judgments of the 
lower courts were both against him. 

It was the contention in the petition 
that the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit (41 Fed. (2d) 679) 
erred in the first case by holding that 
the respondents could maintain their 
lsuit on the contract for the balance 
of the purchase price because the con- 
tract was executory at the date af its 
alleged breach, the respondents’ remedy 
being relegated to a suit for damages. 
As to the second case, it was claimed 
that the obligations in favor of the re- 
| spondents never arose, because the con- 
| ditions precedent were never fulfilled. 


Appeal on Russian 


Bank Case Denied 


Case Involves Alleged De- 
posit Balance With New 


York Institution 





A case involving the efforts of the 
Petrogradsky Mejdunaredny Kommer- 
chesdy Bank, of Russia, to collect its 
| foreign assets will not be reviewed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
it was announced Oct. 20. The court 
denied the petition of the National City 
Bank for a writ of certiorari in the case 
brought by the directors of the Russian 
| organization, No. 452. . 
| The foreign bank, according to the 


6 | petition, was organized in Russia in 1869 


In 1917, 





| under the regime of the Czars. 


s | when that government was overthrown 
% | by the Soviet Revolution, the offices of 
+ 


the bank in Petrograd were occupied by 


, | Bolshevik soldiers and the directors were 


| driven out. 

Since that time there have been no 
gs of the shareholders and no di- 
rectors or members of the council have 
been elected, All the assets located in 


2 | Russia were seized and destroyed or con- 


| fiseated and its liabilities are alleged to 
! exceed its assets, it was alleged. 

Six of the directors are said to have 
assembled in Paris where they are at- 
tempting to collect such of the foreign 
assets of the corporation as they can 
obtain. These directors instituted the 
present suit in the name of the Russian 
bank to collect an alleged deposit balance 
from the National City Bank. 

The National City Bank claimed to be 
immune from judgment on the ground 
that the Russian bank was organized 
under the laws of that nation and at 
present there is no Russian government 
recognized by the United States. The 
| Court of Appeals of New York held that 
the suit could be maintained, in view of 
the fact that the Russian corporation 
had been properly incorporated under a 
government which the United States had 
recognized. (253 N. Y. 23.) 





Change in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


Kentuc'y: Ella Lewis, Secretary of State, 
|has announced: Farmers Bank & Trust 
;Company, Marion, charter granted (con- 
solidation of Farmers Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and the Marion Bank). 
| Missouri: C. E, French, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Finance, has announced: New 
| Florence Bank, New Florence, voluntary 
closing. 
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State Finance 


[Proposed Bond 
Issue for Chicago 


Schools Opposed q 


‘Complaint Involves Act of 
Legislature Authorizing 
Issuance to Provide 
| *Working Cash Funds’ 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct 22, 


Oral argument has been presented to 
the Supreme Court of Illinois in the 
consolidated case of Erminnie C, 
Mathews, appellant, v. The City of Chi- 
cago, The County of Cook, and the Board 
of Education of the City of Chicago, ask- 
ing the court to enjoin the issuance and 
sale of certain bonds, the proceeds of 
which are to be used for creating three 
so-called “working cash funds” by the 
three Government units. The Court took 
the case under advisement. 


The equity suits were originally 
brought as three separate actions but 
a motion to consolidate was granted by 
the Supreme Court Oct. 9. Each case 
presents an issue of law only, according 
to the brief, as to the validity of the 
legislative act authorizing the issuance 
of the bonds. 


Reasons for Appeal 


The trial court denied the present ap- 
pellant’s motions for temporary injunc- 
tions and sustained present appellees’ de- 
murrers to the bills of complaint. The 
bills were dismissed by the court for 
want of equity and appeals to the Su- 
preme Court were prayed and allowed 
because they directly involved, appellant’s 
brief sets forth, the validity and consti- 
tutionality of the statutes purporting 
to authorize the several bond issues 
sought to be enjoined. 


Appellant alleges that she is an owner 
|of property in the City of Chicago and 
subject to taxes levied thereon. 

The bills of complaint refer to acts of 
the special session of the 56th General 
| Assembly in 1930, authorizing the bond 
issue. Appellant’s brief sets forth that 
i these three acts of the Legislature are 
unconstitutional, inoperative and void for 
. the following reasons: 

(1) The acts of the Legislature pur- 
porting to authorize these working cas 
fund bond issues are unconstitutional as 
being local and special legislation under 
section 22 of Article ITV of our State Con- 
stitution; the act relating to school dis- 
a also violates section 1 of Article 

(2) All of said acts violate section 2 
of Article II of the State Constitution 
requiring all funds raised by taxes to be 
| expended for a public purpose, section 9 
of ‘Article-TX requiring such moneys to 
be expended for a corporate purpose, and 
| section 1, Article IX, requiring all taxes 
|to be “needful”; 

(3) All of said acts are inoperative and 
void for uncertainty as to the total 
amount which may be accumulated in 
said working cash funds; 

(4) Section 134% of the school act is 
inoperative and void for uncertainty in 
that it is impossible to determine whether 
|; the bonds provided for are to be obliga- 
tions of the City of Chicago or of the 
Board of Education of the City of Chi- 
cago. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai _ 
Decreased During Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Oct. 16 
totaled 203,200,000 taels, of which 123,- 
400,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram to the Department of 
| Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for Oct. 8 were 
205,000,000 taels and 125,200,000 taels, 
| respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 

102,200,000 taels on Oct. 16, as com- 
ared with 104,000,000 taels on Oct. 8. 
|The total number of silver dollars in 
Shanghai on Oct. 12 was 139,400,000, as 
compared with 139,000,000 on Oct. 8. 

The Hong Kong office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports specie in re- 
| serve there at the end of September as 
74,000,000 Hong Kong dollars compared 
with 41,000,000 the same period last 
year. 


‘(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Bonded Warehouses as Aid 


in Marketing Wheat + + + 


Value of Providing Farmer With Safe Storage 
Facilities Recognized in Kansas Where Busi- 
ness Is Under Supervision of State 


By SCOTT S. BATEMAN 


Warehouse Commissioner, State of Kansas 


wheat crop is one of the big ques- 

tions before the producers of this 
country. To aid the normal marketing 
of grain, we must have two things: 
Adequate storage and financing facili- 
ties. The modern bonded warehouse, 
built close to producing areas, 1S the 
answer. 

The demand for bread and finished 
flour products is reasonably uniform 
throughout the year. If the producer 
marketed his wheat, in accordance with 
the demand, he would receive a larger 
net profit from his crop. But to do 
this he must have a practical method 
of financing. Bankers cannot lend 
money to themselves—they must have 
customers. But when they lend money 
they must have assurance of its safety. 


They not only charge for the use of 
the money, but also charge for the risk 
they take. The greater the risk, the 
higher the rate of interest; the less the 
risk, the lower the rate of interest. 

Commodity financing is the safest 
kind of banking, and is more popular 
with banks today than ever before. 
However, bankers do not like to lend 
money on wheat on the farm where 
many times it gets out of condition, is 
subject to loss by fire, and unnatural 
shrinkage. 

But there is an unlimited supply of 
money available to lend on a staple 
article like wheat if it is in a modern 
bonded warehouse, and under efficient 
supervision. 

As a matter of fact, next to the in- 
tegrity of the warehouseman, supervi- 
sion is the most important phase of 
warehousing. It must be complete, per- 
fect in small details, and yet simple 
enough that the warehouseman can, 
and will, observe all the rules all the 
time. The regulations must be such 
that they are workable and practical. 
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A common, every-day illustration will 
help to clarify matters. If a person 
had $5,000 in money he wouldn’t lay 
it up on a shelf in his home where it 
would be subjected to theft or loss by 
fire, but would take it to a regular 
chartered and incorporated bank, and 

\ receive a receipt of deposit for it. And 
because of its capital, its surplus, the 
supervision of the banking department, 
and also the integrity of the officers of 
the bank, he has the assurance that 
when we wants his money it will be in 
that bank for him, and that he may 
draw it out at any time, or if it is a 
time deposit, he may take that certifi- 
cate of deposit to any bank and make 
a short-time loan upon it if he cares 
to. This is an established custom and 
practice. 

Now, if a person has 5,000 bushels 
of wheat which he does not want to sell 
immediately he would take it to a reg- 
ular licensed and bonded warehouse 
and secure a warehouse receipt for it. 
And because of the bond which takes 
the place of the surplus in the bank, 
the supervision of the inspection de- 
partment, together with the integrity 
of the manager or owner of the ware- 
house, he has a right to expect that 
grain to be in that elevator when he 
wants it, and he should be able to take 
that warehouse receipt to any bank and 
secure a short-time loan on it if he 
cares to. . 


TT NORMAL marketing of the 





Inspecting Autos 
Before Issuing 
Licenses. Benjamin G. Eynon 


Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania 


"THE MECHANICAL equation in the 

prevention of automobile accidents 
is a feature which has come rapidly to 
the fore within the past few years, 
mainly through the efforts of certain 
States to promote periodical equipment 
inspection campaigns, These have been 
so highly successful in the States where 
they have been properly handled that 
the public has rapidly learned to ap- 
preciate the necessity for safety main- 
tenance. 

As a matter of fact there seems to be 
little question but what within a very 
short time several States will require 
some evidence of reasonably good me- 
chanical condition as a prerequisite to 
registration. In other words, unless the 
automobile is safe to be operated it will 
not be licensed. The reasonable and 
right thinking owner, of course, has al- 
ways appreciated thig necessity and 
will not oppose any such regulation be- 
cause he realizes its possibilities. 

The elimination from our highways 
of so-called “junkers” and cars which 
are mechanically unsafe, even in the 
hands of experienced drivers, is just as 
important as the elimination of inex- 
perienced or unqualified operators and 
will contribute very largely to a reduc- 
tion in motor vehicle accidents. 
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The warehouse receipt is negotiable 
paper and represents a certain number 
of bushels of grain in a certain ware- 
house, with the added safety of a cor- 
porate surety bond behind it, of about 
25 cents a bushel, guaranteeing deliv- 
ery of the grain upon demand. And in 
case of registered receipts, they have 
the daily supervision of a disinterested 
and bonded person who checks the bal- 
ance of the industry, issuing the re- 
ceipts daily. 

The banks and bonded warehouses 
are much the same and should have 
similar supervision. That is the rea- 
son why we have made some changes 
in the policies of the Kansas Grain In- 
spection and Weighing Department in 
regard to supervision and reports. At 
Kansas City, Wichita, Hutchinson, Sa- 
lina and Dodge City, the terminal ele- 
vators where we have official inspection 
by Federal-licensed inspectors and offi- 
cial weights by bonded weighmasters, 
we have a registrar, who is under bond 
to the State to register and cancel 
warehouse receipts. 
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_Every day the industry reports to 
him the “ins” and “outs” of that in- 
dustry. Every day the registrar takes 
this report to our local inspection office 
and checks them with the official 
weights and grades on file as to their 
correctness. He registers and stamps 
the warehouse receipt with the Kansas 
grain inspection registration stamp, 
countersigns them and when they are 
returned he stamps them with a can- 
cellation stamp and they are taken out 
of circulation. 


_ He keeps a daily balance of all grain 
in the industry, and a daily balance of 
the outstanding receipts, and, at #o 
time, is the outstanding warehouse re- 
ceipts allowed to exceed the grain in 
the elevator. Every month the De- 
partment requires a certified statement 
as to the individual owners of the grain 
in storage, and the amounts. A copy is 
sent to the local registrar, and a copy 
1s sent to the office of the warehouse 
commissioner. Once a year the De- 
partment requires an official weigh-up 
of the supervisor of weights where each 
peal is soled — an accurate’ weight 
nd grade is had on all in i 
that industry. os 

A similar method has been in use in 
one of the State’s markets for a num- 
ber of years and found very satisfac- 
tory and acceptable tothe banks. There 
has never been a dollar lost in a bonded 
elevator in Kansas that was licensed by 
the State. The registered Kansas Ter- 
minal warehouse receipts represent as 
good collateral as any warehouse re- 
ceipt in the country and should enjoy 
the same privileges and discount rates 
as the best commercial paper. 

The supervision of mill storage, op- 
erating under a terminal license, is the 
Same as terminal elevators with the 
added protection that all mill supply 
bins are kept sealed at all times except 
when grain is being weighed into them. 
These seals can only be applied, or 
broken, by the weighmaster and a per- 
manent record is kept of them. 

In the local or country elevators, 
where there is a demand for, or where 
use can be made of the registered 
warehouse receipt for loan purposes, 
the Department has appointed a local 
registrar, preferably some one in the 
bank where the elevator does its bank- 
ing business. The elevator is required 
to make a daily report to him of the 
business done. The registration and 
cancellation of warehouse receipts is 
the Same as at the terminals. The daily 
balance is kept and the same certified 
monthly report made. The difference 
— - eg country elevators there 

not be  offici i i 
on ig fficial inspection of 

_In addition to this, at least three 
times a year an examination and in- 
spection of the warehouse js made. 
This is the form of examination: The 
Department takes the last certified 
monthly statement of ownership as a 
basis, ascertains from their scale book 
the amount of grain that has been re- 
ceived into the elevator since the re- 
port was made, ascertains from their 
bills of lading the amount of grain 
that has been shipped out, and com- 
pares that balance with their book bal- 
ance. The wheat in the different bins 
in the elevator is also measured to de- 
termine how much grain is actually on 
hand. The book balance and actual 
amount of grain must be the same. 
This examination: may be compared 
with the examination made by a bank 
examiner. 
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The sales contract is used by many 
elevators in Kansas as a legal method 
of evading the warehouse law. There 
is no objection to the use of the sales 
contract if all the contracting parties 
understand what it is, but many farm- 
ers and some bankers do not appreciate 
the difference of the collateral value 
represented by a warehouse receipt 
and a sales contract. 

A warehouse receipt is similar to a 
certificate of deposit ina bank. A sales 
contract is an J. O. U. of the industry 
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Educational Facilities 


in Wyoming Enlarged During Decade 
. + #. Standards of Schools Are Raised and 
Scope of State Department’s Work Broadened, Says Governor 


By FRANK C. EMERSON 


Governor, State of Wyoming 


YOMING’S recoré of accom- 
plishment in educational facili- 
ties during only the past decade 

is significant. It is interesting to know 
that while Wyoming has enjoyed the 
substantial growth of something over 
15 per cent in population in the past 15 
years, the enrollment of pupils in ele- 
mentary schools and high schools has 
increased over 25 per cent. ‘Today the 
small army of more than 54,500 chil- 
dren daily answer the call of the pub- 
lic school. , 

Measured in the scale of comparison 
with other States of the Nation, Wyo- 
ming can take credit for real progress. 
From a position 10 years ago about half 
way in the scale, we find today Wyoming 
holding enviable place, eleventh in the 
scale of the 48 States as to educa- 
tional facilities, according to my under- 
standing. 

Considering the wide area of almost 
100,000 square miles encompassed by 
Wyoming, and with a rather scattered 
population of less than 225,000, the 
State may well point to this record. 

I have been interested to note the 
sign of the standard school as now 
found upon so many of the buildings 
throughout the State. The record dis- 
closes that the number of standard 
rural schools has increased from 16 to 
262 during the past decade. This sign 
is significant in its expression of uni- 
form and high standards for the educa- 
tion of rural children and gives the as- 
surance that through their grade school 
studies these children will be provided 
proper foundation for entrance into 
high school. 

Progress along the same line is shown 
by the increase of accredited high 
schools in the State. With only 23 ac- 
credited high schools in 1920, we find 
the list enlarged to the number of 141 
in 1930. 

The State has also joined with coun- 
ties and municipalities in keeping pace 
with the progress of the times. With 
the State Department of Education be- 
ginning in a small way under the 1917 
law, we find helpful service and facili- 
ties of great benefit added during the 
period which has since elapsed. 

Today the Division of Special Educa- 
tion is providing care for such children 
of the State as are handicapped by 
physical ailments or mental tardiness. 
The Division of Vocational Education 
reached 626 individuals in 1920, while 
1930 finds the number increased to 4,- 
675. Through this division girls and 
boys find valuable training for their 
future undertakings. 

The Division of Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion has performed real service in re- 
storing to useful citizenship many per- 
sons who, through injury in industry or 
otherwise, have needed assistance. This 
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issuing it and is no better than the 
financial standing of that industry. 
The warehouse receipt has a bond be- 
hind it averaging about 25 cents per 
bushel. The industry is also legally 
obligated to deliver to the holder of the 
warehouse receipt the actual grain, if 
requested to do. In case of a failure he 
is a preferred creditor. While in a 
sales contract the industry owes the 
holder of a sales contract nothing but 
money, and in case of a failure he is a 
common creditor. 


service is not charity but help to self- 
respecting folks who wish to return to 
a self-supporting basis of living. By 
placing such upon their own resources 
the burden upon society for their sup- 
port is thereby ralieved. 

The Division of Americanization di- 
rects its effort to training those of for- 
eign lands who come to Wyoming to 
earn a living and have a part in the 
business and social life, in ways which 
will make them good citizens. 

The latest addition to the State De- 
partment of Education is that which 
provides for interest in the adult deaf 
and blind. The 1929 Legislature en- 
acted a bill providing for an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for the purpose of train- 
ing this class of our afflicted in ways 
which help them to become self-sup- 
porting. 

The question of financing these va- 
rious undertakings is an important one. 
Wyoming has had much financial as- 
sistance in the past through earnings 
from the lands which were originally 
given to the State by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of providing 
revenues to maintain public schools. In 
1920 the sum of about $686,000 was dis- 
tributed from the Land Income Fund to 
the school districts of the State. The 
amount of these earnings has increased 
so that last year the districts received 
about $1,108,000 from this source. 

Another source of large income for 
the maintenance of the schools is pro- 
vided by the share of earnings of the 
Federal Government from the produc- 
tion of oil from lands owned in Wyo- 
ming by the Federal Government. Last 
year the school districts of the State re- 
ceived over $550,000 from this source. 
The tax upon property for the main- 
tenance of the public school system is 
thus relieved to a material extent. 

However, we still find that large sums 
of money must be yearly raised by di- 
rect taxation for the purpose of provid- 
ing proper schooling for the children of 
the State. In some of the situations 
which exist it is found that the objec- 
tive of providing adequate educational 
facilities for every child is difficult of 
attainment by reason of limited tax 
paying ability. Consideration of the 
problem caused the Conference of 
School Administrators and School 
Board Members, held this year, to adopt 
a resolution requesting the Governor to 
appoint “a citizen’s committee to re- 
view the studies that have been made 
to date and to make additional studies 
that may lead to a solution of the school 
and taxation problems involved.” 

Instead of confining the study to the 
question of school finance it was my de- 
cision to broaden the undertaking to 
the larger field of the general problem 
applying to the State. Action has been 
taken in the matter by the appointment 
of a committee composed of 23 repre- 
sentative citizens of Wyoming to study 
the many questions relating to the val- 
uation and taxation of property in the 
State and report upon same for the ben- 
efit of myself and the members of the 
Legislature. 

In the course of events it is hoped 
that, among other results, may be found 
assistance in the financing of some of 
the school districts of the State which 
are now suffering from lack of tax pay- 
ing ability. 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


State Versus Federal Control 


of Public Utilities «+ +4 «+ « 


Lack of Adequate Knowledge of Local Con- 
ditions and Need for Large Organization, as 
Objections to National Regulation 


By J. PAUL KUHN 


Member, Commerce Commission, State of Illinois 


has become the logical responsi- 

bility of the State governments, 
but Federal regulation of utility prop- 
erties does not logically follow out of 
the State regulation, as State regulation 
did out of municipal regulation. 

State regulation became necessary 
because utility operations went outside 
of the geographical limits of municipal 
authority into areas in which no reg- 
ulation existed. There are no such 
areas outside the limits of a State. If 
one crosses the boundary line of one 
State he finds himself inside another 
State and, except for the District of 
Columbia and the territorial posses- 
sions, there are no areas in the United 
States that are not under local au- 
thority. 


R ‘ras tecome of public utilities 
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If State regulation of utilities func- 
tions properly, certainly it should al- 
ways be better than absentee treatment 
by remote Federal regulation. The in- 
telligent administration of State con- 
trol has been a contributing factor in 
the increase of public utility service in 
Illinois and that same statement will 
hold true in all other States. 

As the operation of small companies, 
which were originated many years ago, 
expanded with the development of the 
art, those companies began to serve a 
larger part of the public and the opera- 
tion of those properties definitely in- 
volved the public’s interest, and it was 
correct and proper that municipal gov- 
ernment should regulate these oper- 
ations. 

But it was not long before utility 
properties overflowed the limits of cities 
and towns and brought their service to 
customers outside these limits. In many 
instances the service’ was carried to 
smaller unincorporated communities 
which had neither the precedent for 
regulation nor the machinery for its 
functioning. f 

It is often alleged that regulation of 
utilities by State governments has 
broken down, or failed to keep pace 
with changing conditions in the utility 
field. State regulation has not broken 
down or failed. What it has accom- 
plished is frequently not understood by 
its critics and still less by the gen- 
eral public. 

This may be easily explained, by rea- 
son of the fact that it is impossible to 
visualize just what the present condi- 
tions would be if no State regulation 
existed, and therefore the public can- 
not use the all-important element. of 
comparison in arriving at a conclusion. 
Regulation has been valuable to the 
public—there has been a general low- 
ering of rates by utilities over a period 
of years and I think this may largely be 
credited or attributed to the conditions 
set up by regulation. ; 

The public utility industries might 
properly support even stronger regula- 
tory commissions, better staffed and 
better equipped financially to do the job 
committed to them. There ean result 
from wise, able, expert regulation by 
State commissions, made up of men who 
understand their subject, nothing but 
benefit for both the public and the 
utilities. 

A regulatory body, be it State or Fed- 
eral, performs its functions by conduct- 
ing inquiries and investigations con- 
cerning all matters which have a proper 
bearing upon the subject matter in- 
volved. In the main, utility problems 
are largely local in their character and 
to properly regulate them requires an 
intimate knowledge of local conditions, 
and the solution of the problems de- 
pends very largely on the closeness with 
which the regulatory bodies can ap- 
proach them. 

Under many of the State laws, and 
most of the practices of the State com- 
missions, advance notice to all inter- 
ested private parties and to the com- 
munities, municipalities and other po- 
litical subdivisions affected, is neces- 
sary before a hearing is held, a finding 
made or an order entered. rave 

As a result, considerable publicity is 
always given before the hearing com- 
mences and local interest is aroused, 
and almost invariably local help is ob- 
tained in producing the facts and cir- 
cumstances furrounding the matter be- 
ing investigated. 
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Reasonably accurate knowledge of lo- 
cal conditions is usually obtained, and 
such information is ‘indispensable to 
an intelligent ruling on the issues in 
question, all of which would exist to a 
very meager degree if the investiga- 
tion were being conducted by an arm 
of the Federal Government, unfamiliar 
with the locality affected. ’ 

Again, a Federal organization, which 
is sufficiently manned to properly con- 
duct all investigations now beinig car- 
ried on by the State bodies,. would be 
so cumbersome and so’ unwieldy that 
intimate understanding of the problems 
would scarcely ever be obtained. In- 
dividuals peculiarly possessing knowl- 
edge which would be especially helpful 
in the solution of those problems could 
scarcely ever be heard and, as a result, 
conclusions arrived at would be less 
satisfactory to all and much delay 


would be occasioned in an effort to se- 
cure all of the facts. 

For example, the Federal Transpor- 
tation Act was passed in 1920 and that 
year the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was called upon to proceed to con- 
duct studies, inquiries and investiga- 
tions concerning the establishment of 
certain rules providing for depreciation 
charges to be allowed on telephone 
properties. 

Studies of that subject have fur- 
nished the information that approxi- 
mately 96 per cent of the entire number; 
of telephone calls were intrastate, and 
approximately 4 per cent were inter- 
state. Ten years have now elapsed and, 
although the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in these investigations and 
studies has been largely assisted by 
several of the States—those States fur- 
nishing at their own expense men to 
gather and supply the information 
sought—no rules or orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission concern- 
ing this matter have yet been forth- 
coming. 

The natural growing tendency of 
centralization of regulatory power in 
the Federal Government is a subject 
of such seriousness and importance 
that volumes could be written upon it. 
However, the Federal Government has 
assumed jurisdiction over many ques- 
tions which the States believe to be 
entirely local of character and within 
the proper supervision and regulation 
of the local regulatory bodies, as a re- 
sult of which a great encroachment 
upon the powers of the State bodies has 
occurred. 

If we were to follow this subject 
through, it could bring us to ultimate 
government ownership as the only logi- 
cal conclusion. 
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Industries such as those whose an-- 


nual requirements for additional capi- 
tal and whose volume of business are 
both measured in billions of dollars, 
and which for all practical purposes 
are compelled to constantly expand, 
cannot fail to be concerned with the 
exercise of governmental control over 
the marketing of their stock and bonds, 
which is in a great measure stabilized 
by the regulatory monopolistic charac- 
ter given to the utility. 

It can well be said, and substantiated 
by facts, that regulation of utilities has 
proven to be a real value to the public, 
and regulatory bodies are a centinuing 
Legislature in the respective States, 
with special jurisdiction. 

If the Federal Constitution is to 
stand for anything and is to be the 
guiding light in our future activities, 
then the agencies of State government 
should be charged with the responsibil- 
ity of solving State questions and the 
agencies‘ of the National Government 
should be charged primarily with the 
solution of questions which are Na- 
tional in scope. 
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ONE OF THE greatest problems of 
the Massachusetts Industrial Acci- 
dent Board is to place rehabilitated 
workmen in industry. The compensa- 
tion the injured employes receive is 
only temporary and is limited in 
amount, and when the wounds are 
healed and they are able they haye to 
go out and earn their own livelihood. 
Employers of labor, unfortunately, 
have a feeling that these cripples will 
be a burden on them and that they will 
not be able to do a fair day’s work. It 
is only the charitably disposed em- 
ployer who will give them an opportu- 
nity to earn a living. 

The rehabilitated man is a better 
workman, if anything, than he’ was be- 
fore his injury. He realizes he has a 
handicap and in order to hold his job 
he has to do a lot more than the able- 
bodied fellow. His brain is a little 
more alert as he knows he is physically 
handicapped and he is giving his job a 
little more thought than he did before. 
Employers who have given injured em- 
ployes an opportunity to work say that 
they were never sorry that they had 
done so and that these men earned the 
wages paid them. 

Employers are really doing them- 
selves an injustice in more ways than 
one when they refused to employ these 
men. If a man has a crippled condi- 
tion, such as the loss of fingers, or of 
a hand, or of an eye, and is not given 
work because of this seeming handicap, 
he will be entitled to continue to re- 
ceive compensation, which will increase 
the insurance rate which the employer 
is called upon to pay. If these men 
are employed the employer will find 
that they give real service for the 
wages paid them, 
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